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Cherletmas ona Tree Farm 
Bi % ‘ - - - 
Merry Ghistmas 








Here’s why your Homelite cuts more 


Just squeeze the throttle and your Homelite’s tough, precision-hardened chain is biting into a tree at a 
rate of 3,000 feet per minute. That’s speed! And talk about power: We’ve been packing more and more 
power into lighter and lighter packages for years... there isn’t a chain saw anywhere that can deliver as 
much power-per-pound as your Homelite! And then there’s what we call Stamina — the capacity to keep 
cutting. Homelite’s got lots of it! Even the filter is a new design with greater working area to stay cleaner 
longer. Speed... Power. . . Stamina — These are some of the reasons why you cut more — make more 


with a Homelite. See the newest Money-makin’ saws at your Homelite dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 


HOMELITE :5::. iin 


4212 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW ade gee 
IN CANADA: TERRY MACHINERY CO. Lt 
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More On Hedlund 


Mr. MARSH: 

... I read Hedlund’s articles with much 
interest. I think they are a fair appraisal 
of U. S. forestry from the viewpoint of a 
Swedish forester and give a pretty shrewd 
size-up of forestry in the United States, 
as of this time. It is obvious that Hedlund 
was a keen enough observer to realize that 
the United States had made relatively little 
progress in industrial forestry until some 
15 years ago and also to realize that we 
oftentimes use expensive machinery to do 
work that could be done just as easily and 
cheaply with a horse. 

I was particularly surprised to learn from 
Mr. Silverside that the elaborate tree skid- 
ding devices that have been developed in 
Canada are no more efficient costwise than 
horse skidding. This may be merely a pass- 
ing stage, however, inasmuch as each ma- 
chine is custom built and also they are 
constantly being modified. One of the 
major items of cost is the development 
cost along with the actual cost of construc- 
tion of such machines. Incidentally, the 
European foresters were very much _in- 
trigued by the machines that we are cur- 
rently developing for timber harvesting. 
Silverside had slides and pictures of many 
of these machines which he showed at the 
IUFRO Congress in Vienna. 

We seem to be at a crossroads in forestry 
today with one group of foresters and forest 
planners thinking in terms of special gen- 
etic stock, often clonal in nature, being 
planted at relatively wide spacing for very 
short rotations and harvested on a clear- 
cut basis by elaborate machines. At the 
other extreme are those of which Professor 
Leibundgut of Switzerland, an advocate, is 
thinking in terms of developing natural 
forest stands with as little deviation as pos- 
sible from a normal ecologic relationship 
that exists in natural forests. Leibundgut 
is an exponent of the Swiss femelschlag 
system which in practice develops into more 
or less a group selection cutting method at 
time of reproduction. I am afraid most of 
us of the old school lean toward the nat- 
ural system rather than the development of 
pure strains of clones, with all the head- 
aches these can cause if a serious disease or 
insect outbreak occurs. 

I was very much pleased with my visit to 
the Black Forest, the, Swiss forest near 
Zurich, the high forest in the Bavarian 
Alps, and two of the forests near Florence, 
in Italy. The Italians especially have made 


— 


astounding progress in recent years. No- 
where was this more evident than at the 
cellulose research station near Rome. Pro. 
fessor de Philippis, who was elected a cor- 
responding member of our Society, has 
really done a phenomenal job in building 
up this Institute and in testing a great 
variety of poplars, eucalyptus, and other 
fast growing species for use in Italy. 

I hope you will continue from time to 
time to make available to American readers 
interesting comments on forestry in Scan- 
dinavia. These serve at least to give us 
some perspective, especially comments such 
as Hedlund’s about how we are big but 
not always efficient in speaking of the pulp 
mills. I think he had in mind the new 
Summa mill of the Enso-Gutzeit Company 
near Koika, the mill I had the pleasure 
of visiting in 1958. It was the nearest to a 
clean mill that I ever expect to see because 
the exterior was designed by a famous 
Finnish architect and the interior was as 
clean and well-ordered as a medieval count’s 
reception room. Two huge Beloit machines 
were producing paper at the rate of about 
1800 feet per minute. This mill is testimony 
to the foresight and daring of William 
Lehtinen. I think it is good for all of us 
to know that we have much to learn from 
other parts of the world even when, in the 
case of the Summa mill, they are using 
mostly American-built machines. 

Hardy L. Shirley 
Dean 
State University College of Forestry 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 
Mr. MARSH: 

I thank you so very much for your 
friendliness in sending me a copy of AMERI- 
CAN Forests with your sblendid article 
about the Swedish Forest Week, 1961. I 
can’t understand, how you have been able 
to catch the very soul of it so exactly as 
you really have. It reminds me of your 
report on Scandinavian forestry some years 
ago, concise, clear, and quite correct in 
every respect. Really beautifully worded! 
It seems as if we have to study you to get a 
true picture of ourselves. Thank you s0 
much. 

Time is going, and we grow older as 
well as our forests. New lines are working 
forward in forestry as in the organization, 
though sometimes it seems to me, as if we 
are going back to the starting point again. 
The eternal timewaves are rolling on for- 
ever. 

Today’s forestry 


seems to concentrate 





Photo by Ron Fowler 


The National Christmas Tree of 1961 which will stand in the park south of the White 
House in Washington, D. C. The tree was cut in the forests of Grays Harbor County, 
Washington about November 25. It is a 75-foot Douglasfir and its exact location 
was kept secret until after it was cut to keep souvenir hunters from damaging !t 
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upon onc thing only, the cutting moment. 
Everything rests upon that, felling and 
transport. You are supposed to need tre- 
mendous machines, giant clearcuttings and 
only few, plain timber assortments to get 
the costs low. It doesn’t seem to interest 
anyone, how much we in that way lose by 


not considering “the ironhard law of the 
local circumstances,” biologically and eco- 
nomcially 
Another prominent feature of today is 
the forming of “skogsvardsomraden” by the 
forest owners associations, also a thing of 
evil and good. I suppose you know them 
well by Skogen and other papers. I am 
afraid it is the state’s way of getting con- 
trol over the private forests, their work and 
money. But as you know Mr. Gésta Olham- 
mar, as an old state service man, isn’t 
afraid of the state. 
Ake Hallander 
Skogsvardsstyrelsen 
Jonk6pings Lan 
Sweden 


Honorary Naturalist 
EpiTor: 


The most interesting and enlightening 
article in the September issue on the con- 
servation activities of Dr. C. M. Goethe is 
a great credit to you and Mr. Miller, the 
author. 

Many are the conservationists who have 
received encouragement from Dr. Goethe. 

The naturalists of the National Park 
Service think ef Dr. Goethe as their hon- 
orary Chief Park Naturalist, for he is al- 
ways with them in their work. 


William C. Bullard 
Chief Park Naturalist 
Death Valley, California 


Beavers Vs. Big Dams 
Epitor: 


Having been a Life Member for many 
years, I feel free to address you regarding 
an omission in Mr. Carr’s article on page 
21, Issue No. 10, Volume 67, October 1961, 
entitled, “Beaver Vs. Big Dams.” 

I am opposed to the wasteful big dams, 
particularly those that destroy natural re- 
sources such as salmon and other fish of 
great economic value to the people of the 
United States, and in some cases possibly 
more than the value of the dam. 


Mr. Carr does not say anything about the 
destruction by the beavers which have been 
“planted” in farming land in the eastern 
states. Acres of valuable pasture, meadow 
land and forest are being ruined by flooding 


because of beaver dams downstream and at 
lake outlets. 


I have been waging a battle for years 
against destruction of an 85-acre lake that 
I personally own up in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania and I have had no help from the 
Game Commission whatsoever. I have lost 
many valuable trees by the raising of the 
lake, to say nothing of the beavers wantonly 
girdling hemlock trees all along the shore 
and just leaving them that way—dead. 

It is too bad that the beavers do not go 
with what we choose to call civilization in 
this country. 

Mr. Carr’s article is goud reading and I 
do not blame him for liking the little devils, 
but if he owned a valuable piece of prop- 
erty % as mine, he might not like them 
so much. 

Sydney B. Carpender 
Clifton Avenue 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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NO. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP Today everyone demands the 


most for his dollar. VALUE and 

LONG LIFE come first. That’s 
why so many insist on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS— 
they do a better job and last longer. Inexpensive 
spare parts are always available in a hurry. Put 
more smash into your fire fighting drive—make 
INDIANS your first line of defense. 


NO. 80 INDIAN 


(Lever Type Pump & Handle) 


(Sliding Pump Type) 








Send for circular on our new No. All Types 
90 FIBERGLASS tank model. Approved by 
Light weight. Will not rust or » Factory 
corrode. Solid brass pump. Mutual 











SEND FOR NEW CATALOG! 


"tor Over 73 Years the Leaders” 
gor D. B. SMITH & C0.-- 405 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N.Y. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES —" CANADIAN | 
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|; =o he Mill G Mine Supply, Inc., Fleck Bros., Limited, Van- 
| a ee Co., Los Angeles Seattle, Wash. rn oc | 
l Fred E. Barnett Co., S. San Fran- L. N. Curtis G Sons, Salt Cc. E. Hickey G Sons, Ltd., ] 
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“Trumpet In The Trees” 


HRISTMAS, with its promise of even better things 
to come, is at hand once again. We welcome it. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spirit of the holiday, this seems to 

be a somewhat “musical” issue of AMERICAN Forests. Don 
Miller’s ““Trumpet in the Trees” on page 30 catches the spir- 
it of people who are growing closer to their forests. In this 
case, the Big Trees of California. In “The Sound of Wood” 
on page 10, Don Koll describes the importance of wood in 
helping to make a symphony orchestra the perfect instru- 
ment that it can be under able direction. 

Wood, and forests, truly have many sounds—many of 
them musical. Certainly, eastern woodlands would not be 
quite the same without the hymn-like song of the hermit 
thrush. Brooks flowing through trees have their own melo- 
dic quality. In other cases, certain combinations of people 
and things are required to produce wood sounds. While 
the artistry of a Yehudi Menuhin (an AFA Life Member) 
is required to make a Stradivarius sing, it is also true that 
the tree farmers who grew the maple, pine, and rosewood 
of which the instrument is made, and the craftsman who 
fashioned it also had a hand in making the music possible. 

There are other wood sounds, all of them good. The fire 
in the hearth is cheerful to man. The bite of an axe on a 
mature spruce in Maine’s North Woods on a still, frosty 
morning has a certain melodic sound all its own. The saw 
in the mill that carries out the bidding of the Boss Sawyer, 
an impresario in his own right, also has its own tonal qual- 
ity—the triumphant song of building and progress to come. 

Even a beautiful building can be a song of creation when 
the many disciplines that make it possible are brought into 
play under the guiding hand of the architect, that sculptor 
in building masses, who fairly captures the spirit of the 
builders. Rightfully, it has been said that architecture 
represents the true index of any civilization. 

Forests and wood have played a major role in the archi- 
tecture of most civilizations and continue to do so. Evi- 
dence of this became apparent last month when the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association and the Timber 
Engineering Company invited its friends to help dedicate 
the new Forest Industries Building in the nation’s capital. 
In compliance with building codes the exterior is precast 
concrete with a quartz glaze—with plenty of glass to give 
it sparkle. On the inside, wood reigns supreme. Here the 
nation’s Tree Farms, from the North, East, South, and 
West, have opened their storehouse of riches to provide 19 
separate species that are tastefully presented on eight floors. 
In strolling through the building the visitor is impressed 
by the sense of solidarity and permanence this use of wood 
creates. Also its engaging warmth and friendliness. Beyond 
that, the eight floors present a sort of walking geography 
lesson on wood and where it grows. 

“How did you do it?” we asked Architect F. D. (Don) 
Lethbridge. 

“The lumber people represent an old industry,” he re- 
plied. “From Jamestown in 1607 to now is a long time. In 
that time, lumber has helped build the nation and lumber 
has fought several wars under, on, and over the sea. First, 
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The Forest Industries Building 


it seemed to us this building must have character and sta- 
bility. Second, we wanted a building that was contemporary, 
modern, functional, and attractive. Third, we planned to 
extol the beauty of wood as a building material in a modem 
office building. We hope we succeeded. 

“Two kinds of wood were used for the flooring. The win- 
dow frames are Western pine and redwood. Beyond that, 
we had to plan carefully and compartmentalize. Each floor 
and even certain sections of each floor have their own char- 
acter. Yes, that board room on the top floor paneled in 
walnut has grace, we think. The same is true of the Bemis 
Library with its Appalachian cherry. This is expensive, by 
the way—you don’t achieve grain and sparkling wine color 
like that inexpensively. But no, it is not true that wood 
paneling in general is more expensive than other materials 
In some cases it is less expensive and wood frame partitions 
have many advantages. 

“But how is the actual spirit of warmth and friendliness 
achieved? Well, wood is a beautiful material. You have 
such species as Douglasfir, walnut, oak, maple, white fir, 
birch, magnolia, gum, ash, and yes, even some cypress I 
there—no two quite alike. The individual effects in both 
natural and artificial lighting? Many people do not realize 
that glass and wood strikingly complement each other. 
That’s one secret, and, of course, the distinctive grain o 
wood and its varied coloring makes it a natural for beaut 
ful lighting effects. We’ve 40,000 square feet of office space 
in there and you've got to admit every bit of it breathes 
wood—and all of it is individualistic like the lumbermen 
themselves.” 

We do admit it. The lumber people have built well. The 
Tree Farms of the United States can stand more proudly 
this Christmas as a result of this $1,600,000 edifice in wood's 
Christmas stocking. For this handsome building exude 
confidence in our nation’s future—represents yet another 
trumpet for the trees—reaffirming that men’s thoughts art 
still free, still noble, still hopeful, and that we are strong 
and will remain so. 

A very Merry Christmas to our readers, both at home and 
all around the free world. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST PIECES OF FORESTRY LEGIS- 


‘lation likely to be acted upon when the 
Congress reconvenes in January, is a 
bill introduced late in the first ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. H.R. 8535, 
proposed by Representative McIntire of 
Maine would "authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to encourage and assist 
the several states in carrying ona pro- 
gram of forestry research." Similar 
bills have been introduced by Senators 
Stennis and Eastland of Mississippi and 
Aiken of Vermont, and by Representa- 
tives Grant of Alabama, May of Washing- 
ton, and McMillen of South Carolina. 
Purpose is to provide federal funds not 
to exceed during any fiscal year the 
amount available from state funds or 
private grants for forestry research 
at land-grant and other state-sup- 





By ALBERT G. HALL 


administer action programs in federal, 
state and private forestry. The fear 
that a federal program of research aid 
might lead to research domination or 
even research’ slanting to bolster 
politically conceived social and eco- 
nomic action programs is not predi- 
cated on the present organization or 
personnel of the Department, but on 
what might happen in a future Admin- 
istration. In other words, federal 
funds are a tool of government, and as 
such may be tools of philosophies of 
government for the use of craftsmen 
who may be trying to prove a point. Fed- 
eral aid to research has, therefore, 
some of the dangers of the proposed 
federal aid to education. Adequate 
safeguards against such control should 
be written into the legislation. 


ported colleges and universities of- CLOSE COORDINATION OF RESEARCH IS SOUGHT IN 





fering graduate training in the sci- 
ences basic to forestry and having a 
forestry school. 

IT IS EXPECTED THAT THE BILL, IF ENACTED, 


would follow the pattern of the Clarke- 
McNary Act for federal-state coopera- 
tion in forest fire prevention and con= 
trol, with funds being appropriated to 
match state and private research funds 
at the forestry schools. 

THE BILL HAS THE SUPPORT OF THE FORESTRY 
Schools, and their parent institu- 
tions, the state foresters, and a grow- 
ing number of organizations interested 
in the advancement of forestry re- 
Search. In fact, the proposal has 
practically no opposition to date: 








the bill. The first section states: 
"It is recognized that the total for- 
estry research efforts of the several 
State colleges and universities and of 
the federal government through the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture are more fully effective if 
there is close coordination between 
such programs." This "close coordina-=- 
tion" with the federal government pay- 
ing up to 50 per cent of research costs, 
if such amounts are appropriated, is 
interpreted as "close control" to avoid 
duplication and wasted effort, but also 
to direct the kinds and amounts of re- 
search that might be pursued in coop- 
erating institutions. 


but, questions are being raised that FORESTRY SCHOOLS NEED RESEARCH FUNDS, BUT 





Should be considered by Congress, and 
every effort should be made to ensure 
continuation of academic freedom. 

HOW MUCH CONTROL OF FORESTRY SCHOOL RE- 
Search will accompany federal match- 
ing funds? The administering agency 
would be the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which means that the actual 





in most states where forestry schools 
are eStablished, federal funding 
should not be necessary, since federal 
funds would be collected there before 
beginning their "fifty-cent tour" of 
Washington, D.C. Should the schools 
not seek more state and private funds 
before supporting federal aid? 


administrators of the act would be in COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AMONG THE MANY IN- 





the U.S. Forest Service. What raises 
the question is the fact that the De- 
partment and the Service are agencies 
of government which also propose and 
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stitutions now engaged in forestry 
studies is a worthwhile target. But 
the question being raised is whether 


(Continued on page 6) 








or not such coordination should be many local witnesses, most of whom 

















achieved by the federal government or were opposed to the proposed legis- 
by free institutions working together lation as passed by the Senate. These 
through forestry school councils? were the people who live adjacent to 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY NOW MAKE GRANTS the areas that would be included in 
for specific research, or make con= the proposed wilderness systen, the 
tracts with institutions, public and people whose economy depends upon the 
private, in certain areas of inquiry. development, protection, and judi- 
Would it not be better to broaden the cious use of the wilderness. At the 
bases for such grants and contracts McCall and Montrose hearings, there 
than to have the federal government were a few strong proponents of the 
move into direct and continuing par- bill, but it is reported that they, for 
ticipation in another area of state re- the most part, were not local people, 
sponsibility? but "outsiders" from the larger cities 
THE McINTIRE BILL AND ITS COMPANIONS PRO- Ri eygpnig tinged gaa eM vo ssnadeps 
pose major legislation, and would teat °dpronents eestitied, tat ene net 
Se ee _ at wrote aed gata result of the three hearings would in- 
such, Congress must study not only the dicate that there is much dissatis- 
legislation's intent, which doubtless fection with the Senate~passed S. 174 
is good, but also the implications, among people most vitally concerned. 
which may not be good. IT IS EXPECTED THAT WILDERNESS BILL HEAR- 
THE CLARKE-McNARY PATTERN OF COOPERATIVE ings will be held by the House Committee 
forestry has worked well in the action sige tax tack poy ae ae se 
fields of fire prevention and control, National ORRRC. Mrs. Gracie Pfost of 
pn ph recip ge Rago rr, aegpaaed Idaho, chairman of the Public Lands 
oe nat he ae subcommittee, has indicated that a bill 
a8 SOrUESSy FECCaren: will be reported by her committee, but 
WESTERN HEARINGS ON THE WILDERNESS BILL, that every effort will be made to pro=- 
held in McCall, Idaho, Montrose, Colo- tect the mining, forestry and water- 
rado, and Sacramento, California drew use essential to the West's welfare. 





Minnesota’s Natural Resources Council Meets 





™ 
Minnesota’s Natural Resources Council—Appointed by Governor Elmer L. Andersen, are pictured at the Council’s first session. 
Front row, from left: Judge Edwin P. Chapman, Municipal Court, Minneapolis; C. David Loeks, Director of Twin Cities Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, St. Paul; Mrs. Kermit Haugan, Pres. of The Mississippi Valley Conference of State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mpls.; Henry T. McKnight, Chairman, Vice Pres. of S. T. McKnight Co., Minneapolis; Clarence Prout, Com- 
missioner of Conservation in Minn.; Dr. Frak Kaufert, School of Forestry, Univ. of Minn. and Pres. of Keep Minn. Green, St. 
Paul (Representing ©. Meridith Wilson, Pres. of the Univ. of Minn., Mpls.); Duane Wilson, Minn. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, St. Paul. Back row, from left: Rep. Harry Basford, Wolf Lake; Nobel Shadduck, Attorney Annandale; R. J. Whaling, 
County Auditor Itasea County, Grand Rapids; L. P. Neff, Director Superior National Forest, Duluth, Minn; Raymond Wood, 
Director Forest Management, Diamond Match Co., Cloquet, Minn; Parker O. Anderson, retired Forester, Univ, of Minn., Exec. 
Secretary of the Council; Frank Crippen, Soil and Water Conservation District Representative, Sanborn; Wesley E. Libbey, 
Past Pres., Minn. Division, Izaak Walton League, Grand Rapids; John Cornelius, BBD&O, Inc., Minneapolis; Hugh Harrison, 
Chairman of the Board, Pittsburgh Pacific Co., Mpls; Representative Arne G. Wanvick, Duluth; Thomas H. Swain, St. Paul; 
Robert W. Burwell, Director Regional Office Bureau of Sport, Fisheries and Wildlife, Minneapolis; Albert Gillie, County Com- 
missioner, Williams, Minn. Not pictured: ArmandoM. DeYoannes, Director Iron Range Resources & Rehab. Commission, St. 
Paul; William F. Dietrich, Board of Directors Ft. Snelling Park Association, Le Sueur, Minn; Adolph Meyer, Consulting 
Hydraulic Engineer, St. Paul; Orville C. Peterson, Exec. Secy. Minn. League of Municipalities, Mpls.; Senator Donald Sinclair, 
Stephen; Senator C. C. Mitchell, Princeton; Senator Clifford Lofvegren, Alexandria; Rep, Sam Franz, Mountain Lake, Minn. 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Forests Dramatized 


that a man gets what he pays for. 

Most times this is true. Some- 
times we are fleeced. Sometimes we 
stumble across a real bargain. The 
Forest by Peter Farb and the Editors 
of Life (Life Nature Library, Time, 
Inc., New York, 1961. $3.95. 192 
pp.) is a milestone bargain among 
resource books. 

Perhaps the very vastness of Time- 
Life makes such a bargain possible. 
In any event, it is a whale of a 
Christmas gift book: handsome, use- 
ful, and relatively timeless. The 
price is astonishing. 

Equally astonishing, however, is 
the imaginative arrangement which 
Peter Farb has made of his material. 
It is concise, vivid, yet sufficiently 
comprehensive for any literate reader. 
Tables, charts, maps, drawings and 
photographs are used with a won- 
derfully flexible sensibility. Supple- 
mental information is thus provided 
in a spontaneous, applicable manner 
which contributes to the variety and 
appeal that pulls the reader to the 
last page. This unquestionably re- 
flects the know-how for this sort of 
exercise which is characteristic of 
Life. And it makes for the most 
polished publication to treat of this 
subject. 

Farb, of course, is himself a high- 
ly polished and experienced writer— 
for which, in the making of books, 
there is no substitute. He has style. 
His touch is subtle and deft. Con- 
sequently, the reading of it is as 
effortless as it is informational. 

Nothing is more illustrative of the 
excitement bubbling in these pages 
than a run-down of the chapter 
titles: The Forest Year, Ancient 


[ «: an old and common maxim 


Lands: ipes, Green Patterns Around 
= World, From Jungle to North 
OOocs 


, Tree Engineering, The Web 
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of Forest Life, The Hidden World 
of the Soil, The Rise and Fall of the 
Wilderness, and Forests for the Fu- 
ture. I hesitate to recommend a 
favorite. They are all fascinating— 
and I believe would be to the unini- 
tiated as well as to the forester him- 
self. A professional who knows far 
more than Farb covers is by no 
means deprived the pleasure of a 
book that is so fresh and finished, 
as invigorating as mountain air. 

And the photos? They are all 
that you would expect of a Life- 
sponsored project. “Excellent” de- 
scribes them very well. In particu- 
lar, the muted, smokey color-tones 
of the “Guaica Habitat” make for a 
rare treat. Yet in general, the pho- 
tographs that I spoke of in this col- 
umn last month, illustrating The 
Continent We Live On, are, and 
will likely remain, the classic col- 
lection. 

In all, The Forest is an expert 
book. Like a collection of good 
poetry, it not only deserves space on 
the smallest shelf, but invites a re- 
laxed and repeated perusal on these 
long winter nights. 


New and to Note 


While The Forest is indeed a 
polished and expert performance, 
we should not make the mistake of 
assuming that such sophisticated 
“high sheen” is the sole criterion of 
a good or significant book. This de- 
pends entirely on the subject and 
the author’s intent. Some very sim- 
ple, modest books are quite excellent 
for their purposes. 

The Wilderness Cabin by Calvin 
Rutstrum (Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1961. $4.95. 16 pp.) is of this sort, 
and reminds me of the man who 
came to scoff but remained to pray. 
When I first noticed its bright jacket 


in the incoming pile, I reacted with 
a ho-hum attitude toward another 
how-to-do-it guide which, in most 
cases, is a decidedly third-rate class of 
publication. From the first page, 
however, Rutstrum had both my at- 
tention and, increasingly, my admira- 
tion. 

He writes on the romantic subject 
of a remote hide-away with an ab- 
solute command of his material. 
Coupled with this competence, he 
possesses a warm, human insight into 
the motives and trepidations of the 
city-ridden man who dreams of a 
little place somewhere in the far 
“out there” —but preferrably not 
more than a two hours’ drive. 

The Wilderness Cabin, being the 
product of such understanding, is a 
first-rate guide to the broad oppor- 
tunities of building for escape. The 
physical, economic, and_psychologi- 
cal aspects of such an adventure are 
dealt with patiently and properly. 
The book, I will almost guarantee, 
is sure to send you out in search of 
some secluded spot, and I do guaran- 
tee that it will give you confidence 
in building the appropriate cabin 
for your own situation. 

Let us call this the year’s most 
expensive book. You will probably 
end up spending $1000-$5000 as a 
result of having bought it—but then 
you will have not only a book, but 
a cabin too! 

A Complete Guide to Fishing, by 
Vlad Evanoff. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1961. $3.75. 208 pp.) 

An elementary, all-purpose intro- 
duction to America’s most popular 
sport. The text is as thin as it is 
comprehensive, and the author’s 
style suggests that he wrote with an 
eye on the man who is just now be- 
ginning to learn to read. 


(Turn to page 29) 
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The fragrant green Christmas tree is the center 
of our holiday about which radiates the spirit- 


ual, warm and cheerful flavor. 


Beneath the 


Christmas tree we place the manger and Christ 
Child. Santa Claus places gifts beneath the 
tree for which we can ever be thankful. We 
may have holly, wreaths, bows and boughs and 
Yule logs too; we have plum puddings, mince 
pies, colored lights, Christmas cards and snow 
—but it is not a complete American Christmas 
without the Christmas tree. This story tells 
how the customs of the many nationalities 
merged to create the American Christmas. 


sailed the nostrils of all who 

neared the kitchens of the great 
houses of colonial Virginia and 
Maryland at Christmas time. The 
old customs were not neglected in the 
new world—at least not in those 
parts settled by Cavaliers. And if 
there were not many boars’ heads, 
there were plenty of turkeys and great 
haunches of venison; if the old was- 
sail bow] was not filled with the com- 
paratively mild wassail of old Eng- 
land, there was a newer and more 
potent cup by the fire, well-calcu- 
lated to warm the cockles of an Eng- 
lishman’s heart. There were plum 
puddings and mince pies, made to 
recipes modified perhaps by new 
world necessities, but plum puddings 
and mince pies nonetheless. 

Holly there was aplenty; mistletoe 
and greenery, too. Yule logs were 
burned in the great hearths, and 
carols cheered the frosty air on 
Christmas Eve wherever the rigid 
simplicities of Puritanism were not 
enforced. For Christmas meant 
home,” and “family,” and “tradi- 
tion,” then as now, and the Cavaliers 
brought Christmas with them from 
Merry England. 

But Christmas was banned in Bos- 


(Grite, the nosis aromas as- 
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ton. Governor Bradford boasted in 
his diary, December 25, 1620, that 
“no man rested all day.” The Puri- 
tans opposed observing Christmas on 
religious grounds, and December 25 
was a common work day in Mass- 
achusetts until 1855. When the im- 
migration of people of other faiths 
to New England threatened the strict 
Puritan prohibition, the Massachu- 
setts General Court enacted a law in 
1659 punishing “. . . anybody who 
is found observing, by abstinence 
from labor, feasting, or any other 
way, any such days as Christmas 
Day.” 

In the middle colonies, Swedes and 
Finns, who first settled present-day 
Washington, celebrated a_ highly 
festive Christmas with spicy holiday 
bread, special beer, and beliefs that 
led them to put straw crosses on their 
doors to drive away evil spirits. Saint 
Nicholas came with the Dutch 
settlers of New Amsterdam. The 
Christmas tree, many ancient carols, 
and Nativity pageants were brought 
to Pennsylvania and other places 
settled by Germans, Swiss, and Aus- 
trians. Irish immigants brought the 
ancient Gaelic custom of putting 
lights in the windows and the reli- 
gious obligations of attending three 


By ROBERT C. WILLSON 


masses and abstaining from work on 
the feast of the Nativity. 

In 1681 the official ban on Christ- 
mas was lifted in Massachusetts, 
though it was a bitter blow to the 
old Puritans. Dour Judge Samuel 
Sewall recorded with satisfaction in 
1685 that carts came into town on 
Christmas day and that shops were 
open as usual. Meanwhile, the con- 
tented Dutch burghers. in New York 
made the most of Christmas, and 
their neighbors who cursed it must 
have seemed to them the most whim- 
sical of lunatics. 

And so was Christmas kept or not 
kept, each colony marking the occa- 
sion as its people had marked it at 
home, each family carrying on the 
traditions it brought with it to the 
new world. 

By the time of the Revolution, 
Christmas was celebrated in most of 
the South and almost all of the 
middle colonies, but still very little 
in New England. There must have 
been a feeling of righteous vindica- 
tion on the part of those New Eng- 
landers under General Washington 
who crossed the Delaware on Christ- 
mas night, 1776. The Hessians of 
the British army at Trenton had 


(Turn to page 50) 





The serenade of a violin, the strumming twang of a guitar, the soft rumbling of a 
bassoon, the throbbing thump of drums or the chirping of a flute—the wonderful 
sounds of many musical instruments depend upon the correct species of wood 














O you know what a bull roarer 
is? Have you ever seen a crwth 
(pronounced “‘crowd’’)? Can 

you describe the shawm, the psaltery, 
the sackbut, and the ugab that are 
mentioned in the Bible? They are 
ancient musical instruments made 
entirely or partially of wood and al- 
though they now exist only in mu- 
seums, their modern counterparts 
are seen and heard in symphony or- 
chestras, dance bands, and _ jazz 
combos. 

The bull roarer, however, was the 
only true “wood wind,’ but it was 
totally dissimilar to the clarinet and 
bassoon of today’s woodwind family. 
It was composed of notched sticks 
swung rapidly on strings to produce 
a whizzing sound, and the air pass- 
ing violently over and through the 


ar 


carvings on its sides would cause a 
roar. Fossilized bull roarers were 
recently discovered in Australian 
burial grounds of the 2nd century 
B.C. The crwth was a popular 11th 
and 12th century Welsh instrument 
derived from the earlier Irish crot or 
cruit, and consisted of several strings 
placed over a wooden soundbox. It 
was played with a short bow and is a 
forerunner of our violin. The shawm 
was a double reed wind _instru- 
ment resembling the modern oboe; 
the psaltery was an ancient plucked 
string instrument with a shallow 
soundbox like the guitar; the sack- 
but or sambuke was a string instru- 
ment resembling the lyre or small 
harp; and the ugab, often translated 
as organ or pipes, was one or more 
hollow wooden tubes of different 


lengths whose sound was produced 
by air blown through them. It there. 
fore has the most diversified set of 
progeny of any primitive instrument. 
It and the harp are the first musical 
instruments mentioned in the Old 
Testament (Genesis 4:21). 
Bamboo, cane, and other hollow 
reeds and trunks are undoubtedly 
the first wooden materials used to 
make music—perhaps not music as 
we know it, but sounds that were 
pleasing to the ear, could communi- 
cate over comparatively long dis- 
tances, or could (it is assumed) 
reasonably attempt to imitate the 
songs of birds, Many of the prim- 
itive instruments were played to 
ward off evil spirits or as forms of 
supplication to various gods, accord- 
ing to interpretations of drawings 











Yehudi Menuhin, concert 
violinist and AFA life- 
member, relies on high- 
quality wood to produce 
excellent tonal sound 


The wondrous sound of 
the National Symphony 
conducted by Howard 
Mitchell depends upon 
many precise wooden 
instruments, including 
the conductor’s baton 
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{ By DON KOLL 





d found in tombs and caves. By alter- an 
e. ing the lengths of wooden rods or 
if by adding holes to their various 
t. parts man found that he could pro- 
i] duce a variety of sounds from the 
d same instrument; metal or leather 


strings were placed over wooden 


W sounding boards and when struck =, 


ly or plucked they gave off pleasing = 
0 tones; the dried skins of animals 
5 were placed over one end of a hol- 


e low trunk and percussion was born. 
i All of the above is very simply 
; stated; actually, the evolution of our 
) modern instruments was a very slow 
e process and took many devious 
) 

0 





routes. The current families have 
many, many ancestors. I shall dis- 
f cuss mainly the instruments whose 
|. sound is produced by another ma- 
terial and augmented, enhanced, or 




















The sounds of the precision-bored wooden 
flute delight the little boy as the mu- 
sician teaches him to produce different 
notes by moving his fingers on the holes 
Photos courtesy of the National Symphony Orchestra 











altered by wooden tubes or sound- 
boxes; but I’ll begin by noting the 
instruments that are constructed en- 
tirely of wood. 

These are classed as percussion in- 
struments and in them wood is used 
not only as a resonator of sound but 
as the creator. Castanets, wood 
blocks, and the marimba are ex- 
amples of the true and distinct sound 
of wood. Their use in modern and 
classical music is fairly limited with 
the exception of the castanets, so in- 
tegral a part of Spanish music and 
dance. Their two halves are shaped 
like matching scallop shells and are 
joined by a string. Very hard wood 
is used in their manufacture—ebony, 
grenadilla, rosewood, maple—and it 


The thump-thump-thump of the bass 
violin attracts curious children to 
inspect its size and unusual shape 






























is a common misconception that they 
are easy to play. With the ends of 
the string passed over the first finger 
and thumb of the performer or danc- 
er, the other fingers strike the two 
halves together in a great variety of 
complicated trills and clicks. With 
one set in each hand numerous 
rhythms and syncopations can be de- 
veloped. Many a dancer has lost his 
or her reputation by being judged 
on the ability to use the castanets 
properly. When the sound of casta- 
nets is used in an orchestra, the two 
halves are attached to a short piece 
of wood and can be shaken, thus free- 
ing the player from the use of strings 
or cords; he can then rapidly switch 
to another instrument if the next bar 
or two calls for a change of percus- 
sive sound. In marching bands 
double pairs of castanet halves are 
joined by springs and can be worked 
with ordinary drumsticks. 

Wood blocks, or Chinese temple 
blocks, along with the slapstick are 
just what their names imply. The 
blocks are made of maple or fruit 
wood and are struck with a wooden 
mallet or a drumstick; the slapstick 
is two slats of wood slapped together. 
Often the composer will call for the 
primitive sound of the dried half of 
a coconut shell. Several modern com- 
posers are experimenting with these 
and other simple wooden instru- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the marimba 
is much more complicated. It is com- 
posed of many strips of hard and 
well-seasoned wood laid side by side 
on a wooden frame in the manner 
of the metallic xylophone. Below 
each piece are oblong boxes of cedar 
graduated in size and they serve as 


Enjoyable music is contagious and infectious as the smiles of these musicians south 
of the border down Mexico way. This string ensemble depends upon many different 
wooden-shaped instruments to produce carefree and gay style music of their culture 


bad 





resonators. A small hole covered with 
thin parchment at the bottom of each 
box adds a strange buzzing sound to 
the resonance. Played with drum. 
sticks or with sticks having rubber 
heads, the marimba has an exotic 
sound. It originated in Africa and 
became very popular in Mexico and 
in Central and South America. 
While on the subject of percussion, 
we must make mention of the more 
familiar members of this family. The 
kettledrum, the side drum, the bass 
drum, the tenor drum, and the tabor 
are frames or bowls of wood or meta] 
having skin stretched over one or 
both ends. The sound is produced by 
striking them with bare sticks or 
those padded with felt. All are un- 
variable in pitch, with the exception 
of the kettledrum which can produce 
musical sounds that can be altered, 
In a kettledrum the skin is stretched 
over a wooden hoop and held in po- 
sition by an iron ring, and can be 
slackened or tightened thus changing 
the pitch of the sound. The 6 or 8 
screws holding the drumhead have 
varying degrees of tension, and until 
a system was devised whereby the ten- 
sion could be adjusted by levers and 
pedals it took time to tune this drum. 
Now they can be struck and the 
emitting note altered as it resounds. 
All of the other drums share some- 
what the same methods of construc. 
tion; they differ only in size and 
shape and, therefore, in the pitch 
and tone of the sound they produce. 
The side drum contains snares 
stretched across the lower head; these 
are several cords of catgut which rat- 
tle when the drum is struck. The 
tabor has a single snare over the skin, 
(Turn to page 41) 
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Let’s Have 
Old Fashioned 








[An Artificial Christmas Tree By HARRY W. DENGLER 


Poem By Woodbridge Metcalf 
: Berkeley, California 
I think that I shall never see 
A thing as ugly as this “tree.” 
Instead of needles soft and green, 
It has a harsh, metallic sheen. 
The branches fold, its trunk is square; 
No bird has ever nested there; 
No fragrance as of pine or spruce, 
Pervades the air throughout its use. 
It never felt the gentle rain, 
The season’s change on hill and plain, 
Or sensed the tender loving care 
Provided in plantations where, 
Under the grower’s watchful eye 
The green trees thrive beneath the sky. 
This thing of metal’s not for me 
I want a green and fragrant tree. 




























The day is far distant, WE HOPE, 
when natural greens will no longer 
be used for Christmas decorations— 
and when the market for traditional 
holiday greens will no longer exist! 
However, the continual inroad and 
acceptance of plastic, metal, fiber 
glass and paper decorations in place 
of fresh greens poses more of a 
competitive menace to nurserymen, 
florists, holly and Christmas tree 
growers than they may realize. 


To the complaints about the dis- 
torted and commercialized Christmas, 
I add, ‘‘Let’s not celebrate a syn- 
thetic Christmas.” 


SN 








ITNESS the case, for ex- 

ample, of a leading midwest- 

ern professor of Ornamental 
Horticulture who last year was in- 
vited to speak at a public school be- 
fore a group of loca! nurserymen and 
landscape architects. Upon arrival he 
found the building lavishly trimmed 
with plastic and metal decoratives— 
not a single living plant or fresh 
greens anywhere in the building. In 
shocked surprise he told his audience 
that if they allowed their children to 
become enamored with artificial 
plants and greens they might just as 
well quit growing nursery stock and 
manufacture yews and hollies which 
would neither be damaged by pests 
nor frozen by cold. 

Enterprising nurserymen with off- 
season liabilities of excess labor, un- 
used buildings and cull, and over- 
grown blocks of evergreen in need of 
shaping and pruning, might well 
consider combining these into assets 
through the sale of Christmas deco- 
rations. 

The financial success of many 
American manufacturing industries 
can often be largely attributed to the 
ingenious discovery of profitable uses 
for what were originally worthless 
by-products. 

The sale of bark from sawmills for 
mulch, the conversion of waste ma- 
terials from the meat packers into 
fertilizer and with so many new uses 
being found for slag that this by- 


14 


product of steelmaking is being con- 
sumed 15 per cent faster than it is 
being produced are but a few in an 
imposing list of many examples that 
could be cited. Equally resourceful 
at converting liabilities into assets 
was an enterprising Pacific North- 
west canner who successfully dis- 
posed of a bumper catch of white- 
meated salmon by conspicuously 
labeling his cans, “This salmon guar- 
anteed not to turn pink!” Eastern 
Christmas tree growers still chuckle 
over the story of one of their fellow 
associates who managed to sell his off- 
color trees by advertising them 
as “Genuine Golden Scotch Pine 
Christmas Trees.” 

The same ingenuity shown in oth- 
er businesses can work likewise to a 
profitable advantage to the nursery- 
man. 


The Markets 

Several years ago I became in- 
volved in giving lectures on the folk- 
lore of Christmas as a minor phase of 
my work as Extension Forester in 
Maryland. When commitments for 
future appearances began to come in 
over a year in advance, I deemed it 
wisest to discontinue further meet- 
ings of this type because they cut too 
heavily into my regular work. 

From my holiday decorating dem- 
onstrations, it became perfectly ob- 
vious that the increasing use of arti- 
ficial decorations for Christmas is 








partly due to their ready availability 
and convenience of handling and 
most of all because fresh greens were 
just not available. This held true 
for towns in distinctly rural areas as 
well as in the larger cities. Few, if 
any, of the supermarkets, for ex- 
ample, handle fresh greens except 
for some holly which all too often is 
very badly merchandised. The mar- 
ket for greens is there. Every home, 
apartment house, church, club, in- 
stitution, office building, plant, cafe- 
teria, shopping center, business sec- 
tion and town and city government 
is a potential customer. 

Since the Christmas season is such 
a short and busy one, every effort 
should be made for volume sales 
with a minimum of deliveries. Time 
is your most precious commodity 
and should have high priority. Prog- 
ress slowly and carefully and capital- 
ize on the mistakes and experiences 
of others. 


Making the Decorations 

Making Christmas decorations is 
rather easy and the principles and 
techniques are quickly grasped by 
most everyone when taught by a 
competent instructor. Basic items 
such as wreaths, sprays, garlands, 
kissing rings and centerpieces can be 
made somewhat in advance of the ac- 
tual selling season provided they are 
kept under some type of cold or cool 
storage. Most evergreens with the ex- 
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ception of hemlock will hold up 
rather well under such conditions. 
The greens will remain in_ better 
condition for a longer period if they 
are gathered a day or two following 
a good soaking rain. Since the nur- 
seryman’s high selling point is his 
offer of fresh greens he should not 
cut them too soon nor handle them 
in such a way that they will not re- 
main in good condition for his cus- 
tomers. 

The basic pieces can be made with 
an assortment of bells, bows, balls, 
cones, berried-twigs and the like, and 
one can turn out an astonishing 
variety of undeniably lovely arrange- 
ments. Or, of course, the basic deco- 
rations can be sold untrimmed either 
wholesale or retail to be ornamented 
as the ultimate user wishes. 

Basic pieces must be sturdily made 
to prevent disarrangement by subse- 
quent handling and hard usage. The 
twigs of fresh greens shrink consider- 
ably and all wiring and fastening 
should be done so tightly that there 
is no possibility of loosening of the 
materials. 

Fruits such as apples and pears 
give off ethylene gases which have a 
serious defoliating effect on various 
evergreens and should be kept away 
from them. 

High quality wreaths, for example, 
require more greens than commonly 
supposed. Actual counts on commer- 
cial wreaths show around 45 holly 
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twigs 6 to 11 inches long are needed 
on a six-inch hoop to make one four- 
teen inches in diameter. 

Volume production can easily be 
obtained by use of the Hillman 
Wreath Machine available from 
local distributors or direct from the 
Hillman Wreath Ring and Machine 
Company, 689 River Drive, East Pat- 
terson, New Jersey. The machine it- 
self consists of a set of jaws operated 
by a foot pedal which clamps ever- 
green branches to special wire hoops 
to which are welded a series of flat- 
bottomed, U-shaped prongs arranged 
around the rings. The sprigs are 
placed on the hoop and the prongs 
are clamped together to hold the 
greens securely in place. Successive 
twigs hide the stubs of the previous- 
ly-placed greens. This is repeated un- 
til the wreath is complete. Once the 
technique of operating this inexpen- 
sive device is learned the making of 
wreaths becomes almost a fool-proof 
affair. 

Rings for the Hillman machine 
come in 8- to 16-inch sizes but 
wreaths of much larger diameters 
can easily be made by following in- 
structions that come with the device. 
Garlands, roping, swags, sprays and 
grave blankets can also be made 
with the Hillman machine by using 
special clips, frames and spray bars 
supplied by this concern. 

Ideally suited for “make-it-your- 
self” kits is the “Wreath Ring” sold 


by Teufel’s Holly Farm, West 
Barnes Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 
This is a flat, silvery-shiny metal ring 
resembling the old-fashioned, deco- 
rative stove-pipe collars placed 
around pipes where they entered the 
chimney. The band is twelve inches 
across and about one and three-quar- 
ter inches wide. Tabs or fingers are 
cut into the ring on both edges every 
two inches apart. 

Short sprigs of greens, flowers, ber- 
ried branches or foliage are placed 
on the frame and the tabs are folded 
over to secure the twigs in place. 
This ring is more adapted to lighter 
weight greens and its re-usable fea- 
tures makes it a popular item with 
garden and homemaker club mem- 
bers. It is available with or without 
an inserted card of instructions. 
Beautiful wreaths of boxwood, yew 
or Japanese holly sprigs with fresh 
miniature fruits or short twigs of 
berried-branches can easily and 
quickly be made with this “Wreath 
Ring.” 

Nurseries that have relatively 
large supplies of greens but are too 
remote from good markets or are not 
ideally set-up for entering the retail 
Christmas decoration field should in- 
vestigate the making and wholesaling 
of garlands and roping. These are in 
demand for store and supermarket 
holiday decorations from the Thanks- 
giving period on. Profits may not be 


(Turn to page 57) 
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Te most important kind of 
wood, or piece of wood, in the 
whole world is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. It will depend upon 
who is calling it important. 

Consider the man who has just 
fallen ten feet down a well, into 
eight feet of cold, wet water. To 
him, the most important wood spe- 
cies there can be is the one he sees 
in the ladder which somebody lets 
down so he can climb out. If there 
is no ladder handy he will settle for 
a pole, and he still will not care what 
species the wood is, so long as it is 
strong and has knots or branches he 
can grasp for his climb to safety— 
provided that it is right there in 
reach immediately, where and when 
he needs it. 

These, then, are the main ele- 
ments that make a wood species vital- 
ly important: Because strength is 
needed, it must be strong enough for 
the intended job. If a certain size is 
needed, it must have been grown big 
enough for the job. Very especially, 
it must be on the job, when it is 
needed. Finally, it must be in a form 
somehow usable for the job to be 
done—in this case, preferably a lad- 
der but at least a pole equipped with 
knots or branches for “hand-holts.” 

These are the “big-four” values 
that make a wood species important 
to man: strength, size and form, all 
adequate to the intended job, and 
all instantly available as and where 
needed. 

They are the four values that have 
been supplied by wood (as a group 
of related materials) so satisfyingly 
that wood for many centuries has 
been man’s principal material of 
construction. To the extent that any 
one species of wood fits into this pat- 
tern, it has played a mighty part in 
this accomplishment. 

True, there are other qualities 
that make a wood species important 
for some jobs, but these four are the 
ones that have made wood really 
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vital to mankind — essential ‘\) his 
very existence. 
At this point (or earlier) some 


reader is sure to object, ‘““No mention 
has been made of price, and nove of 
these four values is more imporiant 
than price.” 

Price has not been overlooked. It 
is included in the four stated values, 
Who let the ladder or pole down 
into the well, and why? How did 
he get there in time, and why? 
Where did he get the ladder or pole, 
long enough for the job, get it quick- 
ly, and get it down the well in time 
to save a life? 

Very important in the matter of 
price, did anyone else show up, and 
offer to let down any other means by 
which the man could climb out of 
the water, ten feet below? If some- 
body else had gotten there first, and 
had nothing but a rope or a stout 
vine, he would have had such pleas- 
ure as there might be in helping the 
wet-pants man out of the well. 

Pleasure, alone? He also could 
have had anything else the man 
could offer, and no matter by what 
crude device he could make the res- 
cue. Perhaps some other person saw 
the victim fall in, and already was 
on the way carrying a spruce ladder 
inlaid with fine cabinet woods and 
studded with diamonds. Or some- 
body else might be coming with a 
truck, a winch, and a sling that 
would hoist the fallen man out of 
there with no effort needed by him- 
self. No matter how elegant or com- 
fortable the other alternatives might 
be, if the man were ten feet down 
the well, in water wet, cold and over 
his height, he could not see them. 
He would not dare to wait on mere 
possibilities or hopes. 

He would bargain with the man 
who had showed up first, if barg«in- 
ing were required. He would g) «sp 
the first man’s means of escape, 
whatever it was and regardless of 
cost. 
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A man trapped in a well and drowning must jump at the first chance to get out and will 
pay the price demanded by the first one to reach him with a ladder. But who sells to 
him first when he is out of the well—the wood, metal, or plastic “ladder” salesman? 


Wood was the material that first 
showed up, for centuries passed, to 
fulfill some of man’s most desperate- 
ly urgent needs. As far back as Gen- 
esis 2:16 and 3:7, trees provided 
both food and clothing for mankind, 
and they are still performing both 
of those functions but no longer have 
“an exclusive” in either field. 

In life’s third essential element, 
shelter, trees have helped man stay 
alive since long before the dawn of 
history. In most parts of the world, 
man must have shelter, or die; the 
shelter saves his life as surely as the 
ladder or pole could save the life of 
our water-treader in the well. 

In most parts of the world, for this 
life-saving shelter, man has depended 
mainly on wood—that is, wood in 
its natural form, as it grows in trees, 
not with its fibers or molecules in- 
ventively re-arranged to produce 
some other form of cellulose. In 
most places and in most cases, man 
could not build up a population and 
a society in any area where it was 
not possible to obtain a ready supply 
of wood in structural species and 
sizes that could be cut into his 
usable forms. 

When the first shiploads of Euro- 
peans established their beachheads 
at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, 
they knew they had to have shelter 
as quickly as possible. Sensibly, they 
fashioned their first cabins out of 
the rough logs, just as they grew in 
trees in the convenient but danger- 
ous forests. There was no time for 
any other form of construction. They 
knew it. ; 

Later they would be able to (and 
actually did) achieve more comfort 
by hand-adzing the logs to make 
smooth surfaces for walls and floors. 


Sull later they would greatly speed 
the building process by prefabri- 
cating the logs into sticks that had 
standard thicknesses and standard 
widtlis, with a system for using these 
sqrarc-edges pieces in standard meth- 
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ods of construction—that is, they 
would take time first to produce 
lumber, and then effect a net saving 
in time and gain in comfort by using 
it as lumber. 

Chicago is a further example. Its 
first permanent dwelling was a log 
cabin near the north bank of the 
river. By 1833, the little settlement 
between the swamp and the river 
had become a city of over four thou- 
sand persons; they were living in 
houses built mainly with lumber, 
plus a few other materials. Came 
1933 and Chicago was a city of three 
million, host to all nations in a great 
World’s Fair that bragged of “A Cen- 
tury of Progress.” Most of its peo- 
ple were still living in homes built 
wholly or largely of lumber, though 
the use of other materials was ex- 
panding. 

Build-up of population, commerce, 
and industry at great speed and in 
mammoth proportions created a 
larger demand for big and _ little 
structures faster than the world had 
ever seen. It created a market for 
lumber that quickly qualified as 
“commercially important” any tree 
and any species of wood that was 
conveniently accessible to sawmills 
and lumber schooners and _ that 
would provide the raw material of 
lumber acceptable for the building 
of Chicago. Men of the lumber in- 
dustry became wealthy by supplying 
the construction materials for homes, 
stores, and factories in Chicago. Un- 
questionably, without this huge mar- 
ket it would not have been possible 
for those men cutting those trees. 

The reverse, however, is equally 
true. Chicago would not have been 
possible, that big and that fast, with- 
out the white pine, the Norway pine 
and the hemlock of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and without the oak, the 
walnut and the poplar of Indiana, 
Illinois and nearby states. 

The pressure of the population 
that was moving to Chicago and 
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wanting to move there was a man-in- 
well type of demand that only the 
forests and the lumber industry could 
supply. 

In more recent years the popula- 
tion surge has been to Los Angeles 
and the fast-growing cities surround. 
ing it. People have been moving in 
and at a sustained speed which prom- 
ises to outdo New York City. This 
has been happening at a time when 
there have been scores of widely- 
publicized “wonder” materials that 
were touted as more “modern” than 
wood, but southern California has 
become the largest lumber market 
in the world, regardless. 

When there is an overwhelming 
surge of people into an area, de- 
manding homes fast, only wood can 
supply the demand. Mainly, this 
means wood in the form of lumber. 
It means lumber in the species which 
will satisfy the user and which are 
available on the job, where they are 
needed, when they are needed and 
as they are needed. 

To the hundreds of thousands of 
persons that headed for Los Angeles 
and environs, the wood species that 
seemed the most important in all the 
world were Douglasfir, ponderosa 
pine, California redwood, and other 
western woods. They were good, 
they were wood, and they were there, 
in the convenient and usable forms 
of lumber and plywood, popular ma- 
terials for America’s homes. 

The faster the tide of people roll- 
ing in, the greater the dependence 
upon wood, especially when the man- 
in-well consumer feels the pinch of 
the acute housing shortage, he has to 
live longer in a motel or hotel while 
looking for a house or waiting for it 
to be completed. From his consumer 
viewpoint, the ideal situation would 
be to arrive in the city in the morn- 
ing, find a dozen or more vacant 
houses at his price range, from which 
he can take his pick, and take pos- 
session that afternoon. He would 
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take pleasure in being able to make 
a selection, considering it part of his 
rights as an American citizen. 

How different the view of those 
on the selling side 

Nothing is more automatically 
frightening to a lumberman who 
thinks with his emotions than the 
sight of an unsold new house. Until 
it has been sold it may not be. When 
the man-in-well customer has been 
pulled out or somehow climbed out, 
he is no longer in acute distress. In 
order for him to be a paying market 
the product (whatever it may be) 
has to be sold to him, not merely sup- 
plied to him. 

The prospect of having to sell 
lumber is actually frightening to 
many men in the lumber industry. 
(The temptation here was to say 
“most” lumbermen—but who knows 
and can prove it?) When lumber 
becomes a commodity that must be 
sold, its producers tend to resent 
this fact and feel that since lumber 
got the man out of the well in the 
past, he should continue to buy it at 
a substantial price—out of sheer and 
undying gratitude. 

If, when and where this does not 
happen (and it usually does not), 
these worried lumbermen tend to 
get scared stiff, to agree with the 
producers of competitive materials 
who say that lumber is an obsolete 
material, and lumber production-dis- 
tribution therefore a dying industry. 
In the early thirties, when Chicago 
and other cities had completed their 
fast-building period and Los Angeles 
had not shifted into high gear—when 
there were no man-in-the-well custo- 
mers screaming for lumber—it was 
socially smart to say that lumber was 
an obsolete material, and the indus- 
try was dolefully preaching its own 
funeral. 

That is, part of it was. Some were 
unafraid. 

As this is written in Washington, 
D. C., local leaders and planners are 
arguing about whether to go ahead 
with a so-called “inner loop” freeway 
system which, if and when com- 
pleted, will change the face of the 
Nation’s Capital. Arbitrarily it will 
commandeer some four hundred 
acres of downtown land and cause 
demolition of about 5,400 dwellings. 
(Part of this has already been accom- 
plished.) The 15,000 or more dis- 
placed occupants will still want 
places in which to live, and not all 
of them in apartments renting for 
$150 a month. They are a market 
for homes, and presumably for lum- 
ber in those homes. 

Similarly, Chicago has demolished 
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all buildings of all kinds, in a swath 
a block wide and several miles long, 
for just one part of its fantastically 
huge program of building freeways 
fast, before official minds can be 
changed about having the U. S. gov- 
ernment taxpayers supply 90 per 
cent of the cost of highways. 

Those two items are just part of 
the highway construction in just 
two of the cities of the United States. 

Meanwhile, homes are being built. 
There may be argument on how 
much over a million the 1962 total 
will prove to be, but it seems nobody 
expects it to be less than a million. 
Some materials other than lumber 
will be used in all these dwellings, 
and some of them will probably use 
not a stick of wood. Every time a 
lumberman sees a material other 
than wood used in home building, 
he frets about “substitutes” taking 
“his” market—but if the whole mil- 
lion dwelling units were to be built 
of wood alone, there would not be 
enough good lumber and plywood 
together to supply the demand, and 
still provide lumber for the other 
“must” markets. 

Lumber would be rationed by the 
government in such a situation. 

True, there are some sawmills that 
cannot be kept operating unless they 
have a steady market composed of 
the man-in-well type of customers. 
There are some in the wholesale and 
retail lumber markets that share the 
same predicament. And, there are 
some species of wood and some 
stands of timber not marketable in 
tight competition. 

Must they be? Must the whole in- 
dustry, the whole nation, be adjusted 
to them? 

Near the close of the second 
World War the situation was stated 
in unlovely but effective words to 
hardwood lumbermen in a Chicago 
setting by J. Philip Boyd, then lum- 
ber director of the War Production 
Board. “You can still sell hardwood 
lumber,” he told them, “if it is real 
hardwood lumber — but not these 
roots and herbs that some men have 
been shipping to the government.” 

In the world as a whole there are 
15,000 or more species of wood that 
have been identified as separate and 
distinct species, a wood utilization 
expert once remarked. But in Amer- 
ica only about a hundred have been 
so useful, to so many persons — and 
are available in sufficient supply—as 
to be considered “commercially im- 
portant” species in a man-out-of-well 
market. 

Can they all be marketed? That 
will depend on whether they wait to 


be seized eagerly by customers, or 
are sold in competition to choosy 
customers. 

With the many commercial species 
readily available, wood offers the 


prospective user an advantage which | 
lumbermen have taken largely for | 


granted for so long that they scarcely 
realize it exists. The metal indus. 
tries will spend a lot of advertising 
money to tell people about the pre. 
cision with which steel, for example, 
can be fitted to the intended job, by 
the simple process of specifying the 
particular type of steel which has 
been manufactured to order for that 
very kind of performance. They 
have added a little tungsten, or 
some chromium, or left out a bit of 
manganese, and—Presto Piazza!—they 


come up with the exact type of steel | 


which fits the job. 

Or, at least, it comes as close to 
fitting the job exactly as steel can 
come, at the present state of knowl 
edge. Meanwhile, they are spending 
a lot more money in search and re- 
search to come just a little closer. 
And they make capital out of how 
much money they are spending to 
get that extra thickness of “miked” 
frog-hair closer to what is really 
needed! 

In the use of wood, it is different. 
God made these many different mix- 
tures of chemicals long ago, in cre- 
ating the species in such an unfath- 
omable manner that if two tree seeds 
drop to the ground, and are im- 
bedded in identical surroundings of 
soil, sun, and air, and both start 
their plants skyward producing cellu- 
lose, one seed will arrange the cellu- 
lose and lignin in the form of red 
oak and the other will arrange them 
in the form of shortleaf yellow pine. 
Each will have its advantages and 
disadvantages for a possible user of 
the lumber sawn from the resultant 
trees, twenty to a hundred twenty 
years hence. 

The wood user can select his ma- 
terial for the job by the simple proc. 
ess of obtaining the right species, in 
the right form, that is most exactly 
and most economically suited to 
the job to be done, when and where 
it is to be done. 

Actually facing the economic and 
practical facts of life, the “simple 
process” of selecting the right and 
best-available material for the job is 
not a simple process at all, whether 
in metal or wood. In metal, there 
has to be a metallurgist, but if he’s 
a good metallurgist he probably 
can’t sell. The metal industries have 
come up with the idea of hiring 
bright young men just out of eng 
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neering school and calling them 
“sales engineers,” but if they do be- 
come good salesmen they usually 
cease to be good engineeis. Their 
hard-won training fades into the 
background, mathematical exactness 
giving way to the expediencies of 
making sales. 

In metals, the salesman who is a 
good salesmen has to be the force 
that mobilizes all the skills of all the 
other types of men needed to do the 
right job of selecting the metal and 
installing it—and applying the whole 
organized operation to his task of 
getting the order from the custotmer. 

In wood it is very much the same 
way. The forester who is a good for- 
ester has to have the ultimate sale 
and utilization in mind at every step 
of his work, but if he exerts his ef- 
forts mainly to becoming a good 
salesman, the forest must recede a 
bit. There cannot be enough of him 
left, in time and energy, to keep his 
mind adjusted to the flow of devel- 
opments in his professional field, 
and he cannot continue to be a top- 
grade forester. The head sawyer has 
to follow a cutting pattern that is 
keyed to sales, but if he gets directly 
into selling he correspondingly gets 
away from those instantaneous nerve 
reflexes essential to running the 
headrig. 

So it is with any other job along 
the line, from birds-in-trees to board- 
in-wall, that is involved with selec- 
tion of the species or the grade or 
the individual boards that must give 
the performance demanded by profit- 
conscious utilization of wood. 

The salesman needs to know about 
all the species available and all 
these functions to be performed by 
different men in the production 
and transportation of lumber—as it 
is needed, where it is needed and 
when—but his own function is to 
mobilize them all to the one instant 
task of getting the order. 

_The world’s most important spe- 
cies, of the moment, is the one 
species that will help the salesman 
Most in getting the order. Without 
the order (backed by power to pay), 
the trees have little cash value, and 
the many experts won’t get paid. 

When a wood species helps enough 
salesmen in enough places to land 
enough orders, it is important in 
commerce in lumber. Nor is it nec- 
essary for a wood species to be na- 
ionally distributed or widely known 
to be thus commercially important. 
The lumber market is so flexible, 
nationally, that as of any prospective 
sale anywhere in the country, every 
species that can possibly do the job 
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Please help us in a survey the 
like of which has never been tried 
before. In this article the author 
notes that there are “about a hun- 
dred” commercially important spe- 
cies of wood, and a dozen are men- 
tioned. He is now preparing an- 
other article, about what the hun- 
dred are and why, and for part of 
it he needs the cooperation of as 
many readers as possible, including 
YOU. 

Here’s what he asks you to do: Jot 
down on any convenient piece of 
paper the different wood species 
you can pull out of your own 
memory. (Take it easy and please 
do not “make a production” out of 
it. This is a survey, not a contest, 
and not a competition between 
species.) Don’t try to arrange them 
in any order of supposed impor- 
tance, but just jot ’em as you hap- 
pen to think of them. Five or ten 
minutes should do it, and “tain’t no 





WHICH OF THE WOOD SPECIES 
RATE SPOTS IN YOUR MEMORY? 


sin” if your list is short. It’s yours, 
and that’s what’s wanted. 

Then, if you care to do so, mark 
the first few 1, 2, 3, etc. in the 
order they seem important to you. 
It is strictly personal, and your list 
is not likely to be identical to an- 
other made a thousand miles away. 
Your name will not be published, 
but your selections will be included 
in the results of the survey. It 
would be helpful if you would in- 
dicate whether your business or 
profession is connected with the 
forest industries in some way, or 
if you are reading because of your 
interest in forests. 

You might want to make a game 
of it, in a club meeting or class at 
school, allowing no more than ten 
minutes for making the list. 

Whatever the results may be—the 
list short or long, but strictly from 
memory—should be sent to Floyd B. 
Quigg, care of AMERICAN ForEsTS. 








is in competition with every other 
species that somehow can do the job. 
One species may be used on the job 
because it is produced nearby and 
therefore costs little for transporta- 
tion, even though it be not as satis- 
factory as some other species, the 
customer will think he can use it to 
his own better advantage than an- 
other species from a more distant 
source. 

That other and more distant spe- 
cies may be much greater in national 
volume than the local product, but 
its national volume has been “dent- 
ed” to the extent that a local species 
can and does supply part of its na- 
tionally possible market. Thus the 
species with its limited marketing 
area has had its part in establishing 
the price of the big-volume species. 

This has always been true to some 
extent in lumber, but in today’s con- 
ditions of widespread and high-speed 
communications mechanisms, it is 
more important than ever. Unless 
there is a major emergency, there is 
now not any man-in-well buyer who 
hasn’t any means of knowing that the 
man at hand is not the only supplier. 
At the same time that the local-mar- 
ket species is limiting the price of the 
broad-market species, the reverse is 
also happening. The broad-market 
species, being locally available and 
perhaps offering advantages in use, 
limits the price of the local-market 
product, and makes the customer 
much harder to please. 


Further, and sometimes with dis- 
astrous effects to lumber, while these 
two competing species producers are 
sparring with each other and watch- 
ing only each other to decide the 
price to be paid for the lumber and 
service supplied, along comes the 
salesman for some material other 
than lumber, and finds a way to 
take this particular market away 
from both of the species. 

Then what happens? “There shall 
be weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” 

Neither of the lumber contestants 
had been taking time out to keep 
the buyer sold on using some kind ot 
lumber. Why bother? He always 
had used some kind of lumber— 
whichever kind cost him the least 
per thousand board feet—and there- 
fore he always would. As a custo- 
mer for lumber he was in the bag; 
and the only thing to be decided was 
which lumberman’s bag he’d enter 
this time. 

Did any lumberman ever lose a 
long-time lumber customer just be- 
cause the makers of competing ma- 
terials had enticed him away with 
beautiful pictures in beautiful maga- 
zine advertisements and without per- 
sonal on-the-spot follow-up? There 
have been such ads competing with 
wood, and doubtless they “softened 
up” customers like an artillery bar- 
rage hopes to soften up an enemy in 
battle. The tough job of switch-over 

(Turn to page 28) 
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On a truck trail a two-man ground crew helps the pilot refuel and reload the seeders 
quickly because an idle helicopter plants no trees and thus is highly unprofitable 


pilot Dale Koponen sweated 

out the drenching rains and 
heavy gales sweeping the Oregon 
coast. Now in the raw, drizzly dawn 
of the 12th day he telephoned his 
office, “Probably our last chance in 
this weather to seed this season,” he 
said. “I’m taking off.” He drove 
hurriedly to a small forest clearing 
on the 184,000-acre Crown Zellerbach 
tree farm near Astoria where his 
helicopter was waiting. 

Koponen inspected the 100-pound 
seed hoppers mounted on each side 
of the “chopper,” and then—like a 
modern Johnny Appleseed—soared 
into the leaden skies to plant trees 
on the rugged timberlands of the 
Pacific (Northwest for a Washington 
firm, Perpetual Forests. Through the 
mists, the 38-year-old pilot spotted 
his mission—a newly logged moun- 


Fe 11 straight days last January, 
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‘Had he been working on the ground, planting seedlings by 
hand he would have done well to cover an acre a day in the 
rugged terrain. With the helicopter he was able to seed four 
acres per minute—hundreds of acres a day, at one-third cost.” 


tainside. He located a flag marker, 
switched on his seed hoppers and 
made a fast pass scarcely 150 feet 
above the tree farm “‘stubble.’”’ Over 
a canyon he executed a dizzy 180- 
degree turn, and roared back to seed 
a second swath. As he made his 
rounds, a power-driven seed slinger 
showered down 40,000 silvery Doug- 
lasfir seeds, one pound (worth $12) 
per acre. 

Emptying his hoppers, Koponen 
set his machine down on a truck trail 
and with the aid of his two-man 
ground crew he re-loaded, refueled, 
and was seeding again inside of six 
minutes. Completing a flagged area, 
he flew it again cross-wise. 

Had the forest been left to itself, 
the reseeding might have taken a 
long time, for Douglasfir is tempera- 
mental and may set a good seed crop 
only once every five to ten years. 





PILOT, 
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Forest industries in the Pacific Northwest are setting new records in aerial seeding and are using the helicopters to 
speed up the job of getting harvested areas back into new timber crops or giving nature a hand in greening up old burns 


Had Koponen been working on the 
ground, planting seedlings by hand, 
he would have done well to cover an 
acre a day in the rugged terrain. 
With the helicopter he was able to 
seed four acres per minute—hun- 
dreds of acres per day—and at about 
one-third of the customary $25- to 
$30-per-acre expense for hand-plant- 
ing seedlings to achieve a compara- 
ble stand of trees. 


Helicopter seeding is a major 
breakthrough in American forestry 
and is coming into full swing today 
from the Pacific to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Speedy, economical, it is particu- 
larly suited to reforestation of new- 
ly logged or fire-ravaged cut-over 


country. Where there is brush in- 
festation and grass, heavy teeth- 
€quipped tractors first move in to 
€xpose the mineral soil or “scarify” 
before seeding. Authorities estimate 
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that upwards of half a million acres 
have been aerially seeded in the 
Northwest and South in the last five 
years, and predict that the helicopter 
will speed up the reforestation of the 
estimated 50 million idle forest acres 
in the United States. 

Industrial forestry is making Paul 
Bunyan strides these days, and no- 
where are these developments more 
dramatic than in the 25-million-acre, 
scenic Douglasfir region of western 
Oregon and Washington. From these 
forests come one quarter of all the 
softwood lumber manufactured in 
the United States. 

We all have a stake in this revolu- 
tion, too. Not only for a more eco- 
nomical, better-built house, or a new 
wonder product from wood (they're 
coming), but because our 461 mil- 
lion acres of commercial forest land 
are shrinking at an alarming rate. 


In many places today people are 
crowding out the trees! The tri- 
county Seattle area, for example, has 
lost 200,000 acres of timberland to 
homes and business in the last ten 
years. U.S. Forest Service Chief Rich- 
ard E. McArdle warned the recent 
World Forestry Congress in Seattle 
that urbanization, superhighways, 
airports, big dams and reservoirs, 
power and pipe lines, food produc- 
tion and the mounting pressures for 
recreational and watershed uses 
threaten to wipe out one-third of our 
tree-growing capacity within the next 
40 years. That means we must grow 
a cheaper, better tree on the remain- 
ing forest land, and one way to 
achieve this is by use of the speedy, 
efficient whirlybird. 

Aerial seeding first looked promis- 
ing in the 1940’s when it was tried 
experimentally by the Oregon State 
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Forestry Department on the 355,000- 
acre Tillamook burn—“worst forest 
fire in white man’s history.” Im- 
pressed, the state forester in Wash- 
ington and several timber companies 
made trial seedings as well. But seed- 
eating birds and rodents promptly 
stymied these experiments. It was 
found that one whitefooted deer 
mouse, for example, would eat 200 
or more Douglasfir seeds in a single 
night, and every bite might have 
been a tree. 

The outlook appeared dim, in- 
deed, when a team of scientists at 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 





The rugged, treeless mountain area 
makes the hand-planting of seedlings 
a slow, tiresome, expensive process 


in Denver, Colorado, joined the 
battle. Screening various organic 
chemicals the Denver researchers, in 
cooperation with agricultural chem- 
ical companies, finally came up in the 
1950’s with a chemically-coated seed 
that would repel the rodents and 
small animals. The protective chem- 
ical was Endrin, and a special formu- 
lation proved to be the answer to the 
foresters’ prayers. After eating a few 
coated seeds, mice get a queasy feel- 
ing and shy away from further feed- 
ing. Tested experimentally in Wash- 
ington forests, Endrin was spectacu- 
larly successful, At the same time, 
it was found that simply disguising 
the seed with an aluminum dip 
fooled the birds, who feed by sight. 
This made helicopter seeding prac- 
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ticable. Today, it’s moving so fast 
that already there’s a seed shortage. 
Timber companies are establishing 
seed orchards and fertilizing fir trees 
to boost cone production. 

You see abundant evidence of the 
revolution in our woods today as 
you drive through the bustling, ever- 
green towns and cities of the North- 
west. The automobile and mechani- 
zation have brought startling changes 
to these century-old lumbering com- 
munities. While Washington once 
housed 50,000 brawny men in re- 
mote logging camps, today there are 
few camps left. “And them that is 
has got diapers waving!” snorts a 
grizzled old “timber beast.” Each 
morning the tin-hatted loggers speed 
in their car pools and company buses 
to the forests, and each evening they 
clog the mountain trails and high- 
ways again. The early loggers were a 
hard-working, hard-drinking lot, and 
stormed in from the woods every six 
months or so to paint the town. To- 
day they’re hard-working, hard-driv- 
ing, and dash home for PTA. 

Twenty-five years ago, trees were 
felled by hand. Two-man teams of 
fallers went into the woods lugging a 
seven-and-a-half-foot crosscut saw— 
a “Misery Whip” they called it—a 
pair of four-and-a-half-pound falling 
axes, an eight-pound maul, 40 
pounds of steel wedges, two spring- 
boards which were hooked into the 
tree to stand on, a carborundum 
stone, water bag, and lunch boxes. 

Today the use of the 35-pound 
portable power saw has largely elimi- 
nated this back-breaking labor of the 
past. Everywhere I traveled in the 
Northwest woods I heard the whine 
and “‘pop-pop-pop” of the gas-power- 
ed saw, like a flock of outboards on 
a Sunday afternoon. With this back- 
saver the fallers can rip through a 
50-inch thick tree in 25 minutes. A 
tree this size has 5,000 board feet— 
two of them would build your house. 

In less than a lifetime, logging has 
been completely converted from 
muscle and steam to the Diesel and 
gas. Operating indomitable ‘dozers 
and the big tractors (eight speeds 
forward; four in reverse), hardy 
crews have blazed thousands of miles 
of logging roads through the high 
country. The building of these roads 
has opened vast timberlands to better 
protection, utilization, and manage- 
ment. And over these $20,000-a-mile 
trails, hard-driving men push their 
snorting Deisel trucks. I watched 
them back into forest “landings,” 
boomload at the flip of a switch, and 
then highball down the mountains 
again with their towering 35-ton 





cargoes. There’s almost no more rail. 
road logging, slow and costly and apt 
to set disastrous forest fires. 

To guard against fire today, for- 
esters stand poised with whole fleets 
of radio-equipped pumper trucks, 
bulldozers, planes, and other modern 
fire-fighting equipment. In the road- 
less back country, hand tools, power 
saws, and food are sometimes para- 
chuted right to the fire, while the 
handy helicopter ferries in fire-fight- 
ers and hovers for observation. Em- 
ploying chemicals, the forest agencies 
have done some effective fire bomb- 
ing, too. During the fire season, some 
timber companies operate their own 
highly specialized forecast service, re- 
porting humidity, fuel moisture, 
wind, and other risks. This service is 
back-stopped by a string of state fire 
lookouts, often women, who keep a 
24-hour alert and are, significantly, 
better watchers than men. 

“Fire control is another big break- 
through in forestry,” says Washing- 
ton forester, “Mike” Webster. The 
payoff is holding the annual fire loss 
below a phenomenal one-quarter of 
one per cent of the total Douglasfir 
area. And now the prospect is cloud- 
seeding to knock down the thunder- 
heads and tame the lightning. 

The up-to-date forest industry 
now speeds up its inventory-taking 
by aerial photography and plots the 
trees by age groups, species, and size 
on computer machines. And when 
the inventoried logs at last reach the 
mills, $70,000 “electric elephants” 
unload them in 50-ton bites. The 
latest talk is of helicopter logging— 
“skyhooking”’ right out of the wil- 
derness and “‘yarding” straight to the 
mills. All this has transformed the 
brawny, oldtime “eat-a-man-before- 
breakfast” logger into a skilled ma- 
chine worker, earning among the 
highest industrial wages in the 
United States: from $2.40 to $3.75 
per hour, plus liberal fringe benefits. 
And his job is infinitely safer, too. — 

While this mechanical progress 1s 
having a profound effect on the cen- 
tury-old Northwest timber industry, 
there’s an equally significant revolu- 
tion taking place in the laboratories 
and in forest management. 

“We need a tailor-made tree,” Dr. 
John W. Duffield, leading industry 
geneticist, told a recent meeting of 
timber experts. “We need one that 
will do a better job of flowering and 
seed production,” he explained, and 
went on to call for trees that would 
get off to a faster start, grow 
straighter with fewer branches, yield 
more usable wood, and be highly 
resistant to pests and disease. 
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Dr. Duffield is spearheading an 
industry program to achieve this 
goal. “I’m confident,” he told me, 
“that in time we can do as much to 
boost production of the Douglasfir, 
for example, as scientists did with 
hybrid corn.” 

At the Col. W. B. Greeley Forest 
Nursery, in Nisqually, Wash., the 
geneticist demonstrated that his “tail- 
or-made” tree program is no idle 
theory—it’s already here. As we 
tramped through his muddy field 
plots, the scientist indicated row 
upon row of tender young Douglasfir 
seedlings. “We scoured our forests 
for the best parents—fast-growing 
trees with plenty of diameter for 
their age, few limbs, and little taper,” 
he said, “and then we grafted the 
cions from them on seedling root- 
stocks. Some of our knee-high grafts 
have already begun bearing cones, 
and the seed we extract from the 
cones will carry some of the good 
qualities of the parents.” 

Spotting the “best parents” in the 
vast California-to-Canada fir region, 
I discovered, is an awesome detective 
job in which Duffield works hand in 
hand with the timber companies. It’s 
done in this way: armed with .22 
rifles with telescopic sights, the for- 
esters cruise the big timber looking 
for the “one-in-a-million” specimen, 
or “plus tree.” Locating his prize, 
the forester shoots off the high twigs 
or cions for grafting at the nursery. 
It’s a slow business. During the last 
six years, Duffield’s “detectives” have 
found only 200 “plus trees,” but 
these parents have yielded some 
5,000 lusty cions and the best of these 
are being cross-bred or hybridized. 
Duffield is forcing their early seed 
production with fertilizer. The big 
timber outfits are developing their 
own seed orchards and breeding 
programs and are ushering in the 
day of the model tree. Forest Serv- 
ice genetists pioneered with hybrid 
pines a few years ago at Placerville, 
Calif., and Southern scientists have 
just developed the nation’s first certi- 
fied pine seed. “So we know we are 
proceeding on sound genetic princi- 
ples,” Duffield declares. 

George S. Allen, director of the 
Weyerhaeuser Research center at 
Centralia, Wash., echoes the same 
confidence. ‘With genetics and bet- 
ter management, we should be able 
to get a 20 per cent improvement in 
growth and yield over our virgin 
forests within the next 20 years,” he 
told me. Like many companies these 
days, Weyerhaeuser is waging chemi- 
cal warfare on brush. In the North- 
west, fast-growing alder and maple 
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often overtop and choke out the new 
tree growth, but until recently little 
could be done about it. Now, “chop- 
per” pilots, flying 15 to 20 feet above 
the brush, give it a lethal spray with 
the chemicals 2.4-D and 2.4-5-T with- 
out harm to the Douglasfir. This is 
quite successful on cutover or burned 
lands and is freeing the forests for 
infinitely greater production. 

The Centralia scientists are battl- 
ing a whole army of forest foes: the 
Douglasfir bark beetle, which multi- 
plies in overage or downed trees and 
then spreads to younger growth, has 
killed millions of board feet of tim- 
ber; the defoliating hemlock looper; 
the balsam wooly aphid; root fungi; 
and fantastic “killer,” dwarf mistle- 
toe, which girdles branches and tree 
tops, choking off circulation and sap. 

At Weyerhaeuser’s 350,000-acre 
Clemons operation (which includes 
the Clemons tree farm—first in the 
nation) I saw this wealth of research 
translated into better forestry. 

“The early history of logging in 
the United States was largely cut out 
and get out,” Clemons manager Wil- 
liam J. Johnson explained. “When 
1 first went to work timber was 
cheap and we sometimes left as much 
as 50 per cent of the wood on the 
ground. Lands were burned and 
reburned, and many companies were 
burned out before they logged out. 
Pulp mills were practically unheard 
of and it was not economical to bring 
a large part of the forest products 
into the mills. Reforestation also 
was practically unheard of. Today 
the better operators aim to keep 
every acre in full production, and 
our foresters are growing trees on 80- 
and 90-year cycles.” 

“Sustained yield,” they call it, 
which simply means a permanent an- 
nual crop to keep the mills hum- 
ming. Nowadays on these better 
managed tree farms, the operators 
are even harvesting thinnings—down 
to four and five-inch “tops’”—which 
in turn provides space for the better 
trees for growing to maturity. Then, 
in relogging operations, unheard of 
in the industry until a few years ago, 
the Clemons tree farm salvages ex- 
tra income in broken and defective 
logs, chunks, and material which 
used to be considered junk, but are 
now chopped up for use in hard- 
board, pulp, or chemical products. 

“Already, more than 40 per cent 
of the pulp materials used in North- 
west pulp mills are chips. The indus- 
try that used to burn its leftovers is 
making them into boxboard, glue ex- 
tender, mulch, insulating materials, 
plastics, and oilwell mud thinner. 


“It means a steady flow for those 
mills,” Johnson pointed to the placid 
valley towns below, “and steady 
work. We figure that every 10,000 
acres of well-managed forest land 
supports 300 people.” The Douglas- 
fir region payroll now totals $700 
million annually. 

On another day, I inspected the 
31,000-acre Rayonier tree farm just 
out of South Bend, Wash. “Like a 
picture from a German silviculture 
text!” was the comment of foreign 
visitors to the recent World Forestry 
Congress in the Northwest. 

“This tree farm is an example of 
clear-cutting by blocks, leaving inter- 
vening stands for fire-breaks and seed 
source,” explained forester Wilton 
Vincent. “Now you're looking at 
a perpetual supply of timber.” The 
Rayonier tree farm will harvest 25 
million board feet a year of hemlock 
—not long ago considered a “weed” 
tree, but now a prime pulp source. 

And as crowning evidence of this 
new forestry era the Simpson Timber 
Company is in the 15th year of 
a remarkable 100-year “sustained 
yield” agreement with the U.S. For- 
est Service. Under this agreement, 
Simpson is jointly managing with 
the government 335,000 acres of its 
own and federal lands. 

At Portland, Clarence Richen, 
president of the Industrial Forestry 
Association, summed up these strides. 
“If you could see these managed 
stands in 60 or 70 years the trees 
would be spaced more like orchards 
than forests, and likely they'll yield 
double our crop today. Conserva- 
tion used to be just something to 
talk about; today it’s an act on the 
land.” And state forester M. T. 
Webster adds, “During the 1930's, 
thousands of acres of tax-delinquent 
Washington forest land were con- 
sidered brush—you could buy it for 
$1 an acre. Now it’s hard to come 
by. I think our forestry has made 
greater strides in the past 10 or 15 
years than in the last century.” 

Naturally, the major companies 
with the largest resources—Weyer- 
haeuser, Crown Zellerbach, Simpson, 
Rayonier — are spearheading these 
significant changes in the Northwest, 
but many of the smaller operators 
have followed suit. The hope is 
that thousands more tree farmers— 
including the landowner with just 
a few acres—will join the program. 
State and industrial foresters are 
working with them. It’s vital, for 
in the United States some four mil- 
lion farmers and other small owners 
hold more than 50 per cent of our 
forest lands. 
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Indian Pipe, one of the few flowering plants without chlorophyll, enlists the aid of a fungus to 


secure its food and thus helps in the work of reducing dead logs into organic matter for the soil 


FROM 
THE 

FOREST 
FLOOR 


By JAMES P. JACKSON 


healthy forest, regardless of 
A location or type, is a stratified 
world of many communities. 
There are insects, birds, and mam- 
mals of the tall treetops, inhabitants 
of the understory shrubs and sap- 
lings, even ground-dwellers restricted 
to a turtle’s-eye view of their sur- 
roundings. Finally, there is a thriv- 
ing community beneath the forest 
floor, one which surpasses all others 
in sheer numbers and in complexity. 
Many persons who enter a wood- 
land are hardly aware of the lat- 
ticework of fungi and the swarms 
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of animals existing beneath their 
feet; nor do they realize the 
astronomical numbers of microscop- 
ic creatures which may thrive in a 
mere spoonful of the topsoil. Yet 
this dark and hidden community 
is both a graveyard for the dead of 
the forest, and an incubator for 
regeneration of all its life. 

Anyone who will take time to 
overturn a rotting log or to scratch 
away the surface litter of dead leaves 
should find it a fascinating study. 
The best time for such an explora- 
tion is soon after a ground-soaking 
rain, especially in the spring. Then 
the delicate new filaments of fungi 
are everywhere in the forest litter, 
and animals of all sorts are working 
close to the surface. If we find a 
suitable log, prying it over with a 
stout stick for protection of timid 
hands, we should surprise a wide 
variety of animal life. 

Among the first might be some 
tiny reptile such as a worm snake, 
ring-necked snake, or one of the 
woodland lizards. For those who 
would be startled by such a discovery, 
it is well to consider that these small 
consumers of insects and earth- 


worms are completely harmless. 
Also, they invariably make a hasty 
retreat. 

The insects most likely to be seen 
under a rotting log would include 
springtails, silverfish, roaches, bee 
tles, ants, and termites. Springtuils 
are minute, primitive insects which 
feed on decaying matter and move 
up out of the soil by the thousands 
during damp weather. Though they 
have six usable legs, when agitated 
they jump about in haphazard man- 
ner by means of a peculiar hooked, 
spring-like device under the abdo- 
men. Silverfish, about a quarter- 
inch long and notorious pests in 
many households, also feed on 
decaying matter of the forest floor. 

The type of roach often found in 
or under a rotting log is light 
brown, winged, and not more than 
an inch long. It should not be con- 
fused with the larger imported cock- 
roaches which seem to prefer sewers 
and damp basements. The beetles 
of the forest floor are of countless 
variety. Some live their entire lives 
underground, others come out only 
after their change from grub-like 
larva to flying adult. Many of the 
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adults cannot tolerate daylight and 
come out of the ground only at 
night. There are beetles that feed 
on dead wood and those that feed 
on fungi, others that are scavengers 
on dead animals and still others 
that are strictly predators. All types 
may be represented under a rotting 
log. 

Most of the forest ants are both 
scavengers and predators. Their 
role in the underground community 
seem to be as a sort of sanitary 
corps, or in cases where they gang 
up on other insects, as armies of 
marauding assassins. In damp weath- 
er one often finds a seething nest of 
ants under a decaying log. Then it 
is interesting to watch them in their 
frenzied haste to carry their larvae 
and pupae into deeper tunnels 
where they would normally descend 
only during drought or winter 
weather. 

Termites, those pale, tiny insects 
so feared in many households, are 
prime agents in the decomposition 
of old logs, roots, and stumps. In 
damp weather they are easy to find, 





but as soon as daylight strikes their 
delicate bodies, they scurry for the 
cool, humid darkness of their tun- 
nels. These tunnels are often lined 
with bits of soil, wood, and waste 
matter to seal off the effects of any 
desicating change in soil climate. 
In times of severe drought, and also 
in winter, termites descend into the 
subsoil along with ants and other 
inhabitants of the underground 
community. 

Other such inhabitants include 
forms more or less closely related 
to insects. One is the woodlouse, 
often known as sowbug, or pillbug, 
for its habit of rolling into a tight, 
round ball. These consumers of 
organic matter have seven pairs of 
legs and tend to congregate in the 
dark, damp recesses under rotting 
logs. 

Millipedes, commonly known as 
thousand-leggers, have two pairs of 
tiny legs to each body segment, or 
a total of one to two hundred on 
the average. They are of many 
species, some up to several inches 
in length. Their food consists most- 


Woodland fungi perform one of the steps that converts old roots, logs and dead leaves 
into usable nutrients that enri!: the soil with food for living trees and other plants 
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ly of half-decomposed leaves and, 
though they are harmless, they have 
scent glands which often produce 
strong odors. One of the larger mil- 
lipedes has an odor remarkably like 
that of fresh almonds. Centipedes, 
in contrast, have one pair of long 
legs to each segment, or a total of 
thirty to fifty on the average. All of 
them are predacious and kill their 
prey with the aid of poison-bearing 
claws located directly below and 
behind their mouthparts. Some 
tropical centipedes are dangerously 
poisonous but those of our temper- 
ate zone are only mildly toxic. 

In contrast to the hard-shelled 
and many-legged creatures of the 
forest floor, earthworms move by 
simple muscular contractions plus 
their ability to eat their way 
through the soil. Though many 
soil inhabitants are important, per- 
haps none are more so than the 
lowly earthworm. Its tunnels aerate 
the topsoil, also allowing rainwater 
to filter in. It consumes organic 
matter, breaking it down into ever 
finer particles. Finally, it plows the 
soil by casting its body wastes upon 
the surface. The work of an earth- 
worm, multiplied a thousandfold 
by its brethren, can cast up fifty to 
one hundred tons of fine, rich loam 
to the acre. 

In addition to creeping, crawling 
animals to be found under rotting 
logs, there are the fungi. These pale 
filamentous plants ravage the tissues 
of fallen leaves, dead wood, and 
other organic remains. Since their 
food is ready made, they do not 
need chlorophyll so vital to green 
plants which must manufacture 
their own nutrients from air, water, 
minerals, plus energy from the sun. 
Fungi thrive in dark, damp environ- 
ments where they attain maximum 
growth during the warm, wet sea- 
sons of the year. Then somehow 
they must elevate their fruiting 
parts above the forest floor. Else 
how could they—without actual 
means of locomotion—release their 
spores to disseminate their species? 
They do this by means of the famil- 
iar mushrooms, toadstools, puffballs, 
and other temporary sporing de- 
vices. The wind does the _ rest. 
Actually, the working portions of 
fungi are mere creeping threads 
which do much of the preliminary 
work of forest decomposition. 

One of our woodland wildflowers, 
the Indian pipe, joins the fungi in 
their important work. This ghostly 
white flower of American woods has 
no chlorophyll, hence must depend 
on a special fungus to help it obtain 
organic nutrients. This close part- 
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nership, not visible to human eyes, 
is often known as “fungus-root” and 
occurs also with green plants, in- 
cluding many species of trees. 

Beneath the forest floor there are 
countless other creatures unseen by 
human eyes. 

Scientists, studying bits of forest 
soil through a microscope, have 
estimated that a teaspoon of soil 
may contain as many as one million 
protozoa and over one billion bac- 
teria. Of soil bacteria there are 
many types. Some of these one- 
celled organisms, perhaps the first 
types ever to exist on the earth, use 
simple inorganic materials to con- 
vert into more complex nutrients 
for plants. They originally were the 
primordial building blocks upon 
which all higher forms of life 
depended; today they still exist as 
an important part of the soil 
environment. 

Among the best known bacteria 
are the nitrogen-fixers. They take 
inert nitrogen from the air and 
“fix” it chemically into their micro- 
scopic bodies. A few of them do this 
as independent agents in the soil, 
but the majority must live within 
the nodules on the roots of legumes 
in order to do their work. The 
legumes, of course, then become 
abundant contributors of usable 
nitrogen, the cornerstone of all 
protein foods. 

Other bacteria aid in the final 
process of decomposing organic 
matter of the forest floor. However, 
in doing this, they use fixed nitro- 
gen instead of producing it, some- 
times even causing highly organic 
soils to become temporarily nitro- 
gen-deficient. Some of these users 
of nitrogen require aerated soil 
while others thrive only in the 
absence of air, say during flooding 
of the soil after heavy rains. As with 
many other soil inhabitants, all 


selling, however, had to be done by 
a smart and determined salesman, 
right there in the customer’s home or 
office, talking the customer’s lan- 
guage about the customer’s own bus- 
iness—and walking away with the 
customer’s order after describing the 
wonders this other material would 
perform for the customer. 

Military men know that an artil- 
lery barrage may be useful, even de- 
cisive, but never adequate when used 
alone. The battle is not won until 
foot-soldiers move in “de old vay” 
and finish the job, on the spot. The 
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bacteria fluctuate greatly in num- 
bers depending on soil moisture, 
aeration, temperature, and _ food 
supply. Since they can divide and 
redivide every twenty minutes, bac- 
teria often multiply to the extent of 
using up their food supplies, thus 
drastically reducing their own popu- 
lations. 

But aside from limitations of 
food and environment, soil bacteria 
are also kept in check by protozoa. 
Armies of these one-celled animals, 
all capable of some primitive man- 
ner of locomotion, invade dense 
colonies of bacteria and engulf them 
by the millions. Protozoa also feed 
on microscopic bits of organic 
matter throughout the forest soil. 

There are many other forms of 
microscopic and visible life beneath 
the logs and litter of a forest floor 
—too many to discuss here. Yet two 
important facts should be men- 
tioned regarding those we have 
discussed so far. One is that the 
majority are geologically ancient 
forms of life; they existed millions 
of years before the deciduous and 
even the coniferous trees which 
exist on the earth today. In short, 
they helped to build and maintain 
the kind of living soil necessary for 
present day forests. 

The second fact to consider is 
that all life within the forest floor 
is extremely prolific. In such a com- 
plex community it has to be that 
way in order for the many diverse 
species to survive. The predators, 
of course do their part to control 
the populations and to maintain 
orderly processes of decay and re- 
juvenation. 

The most versatile predators liv- 
ing in and about the forest floor are 
the shrews and moles. The tunnels 
of these small mammals—and also 
those of the vegetarian mice—are 


The Man In The Well 
(From page 21) 


soldiers are trained to do the job 
right, and take advantage of the ter- 
rain, and be proud of their own in- 
dividual abilities, but also they are 
trained to take full advantage of the 
barrage. 

Lumber has been laying down a 
magazine barrage, but are the men 
on the firing line taking full advan- 
tage of it? They are the men who 
must turn the effort into sales and 
cash, if anyone does. 

To make trees more valuable in 
the woods, and lumber more valu- 
able in anybody’s mill or retail 


commonly found under rotting logs 
and can be followed under the sur- 
face layers of dead leaves. 

Shrews, though the smallest of 
all mammals, are the most voracious 
in appetite. The greater part of 
their diet consists of insects and 
related forms. They will, however, 
also devour earthworms and _ occa- 
sionally attack mice, other shrews, 
and even small ground-nesting 
birds. Their metabolic rate is almost 
twice that of man’s, so in order to 
maintain body heat they tend to 
feed around the clock and consume 
several times their body weight in 
food each day. 

Moles eat mainly insects and 
earthworms. They are also very 
active and, though their tunnels 
are a nuisance on the front lawn, 
they aerate the forest soil and in- 
crease its water-holding capacity. 
They also help to extend the travel 
lanes of mice and shrews which are 
not as expert in the art of subter- 
ranean excavation. 

The lives of a forest floor are so 
diverse, yet so interrelated that it 
is difficult to determine which type 
is of greatest significance. Actually, 
all are links in a complex system of 
food chains where life and death 
work hand in hand toward the re- 
newal of all forest life, both below 
and above the surface. 

The study of life under rotting 
logs and fallen leaves is fascinating. 
Among those who might profit most 
from such an education would be 
the careless woodland smoker, the 
negligent campfire tender, even the 
logging foreman and his bulldozer 
operator. Each one might then gain 
more appreciation for the timbered 
land which provides him with re- 
creation or livelihood, as the case 
may be. For after all, it all begins 
from the forest floor. 


yard, there is no substitute for the 
work of the skilled and industrious 
and determined salesman, ready to 
tell the advantages of lumber for the 
particular job needing to be done 
for the customer. 

Up to this point, nothing has been 
noted here about the values of wood 
other than strength, size, form, and 
availability, for the reasons that 
these are the values that have made 
the lumber industry the powerful 
force it has been and will continue 
to be. There are other values, nat- 
ural and artificial, which have 1n- 
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tensified and expanded the useful- 
ness of lumber to mankind. 

Appearance is one of these, and 
it is a combination of the natural 
and the artificial, each complement- 
ing the other. This factor in market 
appeal has been disregarded here for 
the simple reason that, important 
though it unquestionably is, it is not 
as important as strength, size, form, 
or availability in the vital functions 
that have made lumber great. The 
“big four’’ are comparable to the 
ham and eggs in a meal; appearance, 
to the apple pie. 

It is possible to make a serviceable 
chair out of a log, or a table out of 
a slab, and thousands of meals have 
been relished with such accommoda- 
tions and worse. To produce the 
American furniture industry, how- 
ever, adding creature-comforts and 
joys to the millions of American 
homes, has required the assistance 
of the whole range of hardwoods 
available not only from America’s 
forests but from the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

Which of these many species are 
commercially important? To some 
extent, they all are. If just a touch 
of Andaman paduak on a chest, bed, 
or table added the one touch of color 
that endeared the whole set to some 
lovely lady with lots of money, per- 
haps it was the element that caused 
her to discard her old set and buy 
the new, a market for all the other 
cabinet woods used in it. Lovely la- 
dies being what they are, no telling 


Wilderness Cookery, by Bradford 
Angier. (Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1961. $3.95. 256 pp.) 

There are many books on this gen- 
eral subject, but I would stack An- 
gier’s work against any for its au- 
thoritative and practical usefulness. 
He deals with every aspect of the 
selection, care, and preparation of 
food. The chapter “Eating for Free,” 
or off the land, is a sensible addition. 
You may want to remove these pages 
that identify and illustrate edible 
flora, in order to have them in your 
pocket when you begin to search in 
the wild for your noonday meal. 
Animal Behavior, by J. L. Cloudsley- 
Thompson. (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1960. $4.50. 161 pp-) 

The author, Professor of Zoology 
at the University of Kartoum in the 
Sudan, writes for the layman, with- 
out any phoney popularization, of 
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what else she might buy as an out- 
growth of this one decision. It hap- 
pened because some smart designer 
specified paduak, and some smart 
production crew applied it just right 
—and some smart salesman SOLD it 
to her. 

Red cypress from the coastal bay- 
ous could be just another wood spe- 
cies called, listlessly, cypress—but it 
isn’t just another species because the 
cypress mills did a job of selling and 
made customers aware of Tidewater 
Red Cypress as something excep- 
tional. They told and sold. And told. 
And sold. 

Redwood, also, could be just an- 
other species despite the size of these 
trees. The redwood lumber indus- 
try also told and sold, and let custo- 
mers know the exceptional qualities 
of the wood. 

Other regional manufacturers have 
done some good selling jobs, likewise, 
and failure to mention them here 
signifies no lack of respect, only lack 
of space. 

Sometimes a wood species is com- 
mercially very important without be- 
ing widely publicized as such. A few 
yerrs ago a hardwood lumberman 
was asked to name the one species 
which should be listed for price- 
watching purposes for all hardwoods. 
Would he say oak, birch, maple, or 
walnut? His reply was both imme- 
diate and positive, “Just tell us the 
price of No. 1 sap gum each week, 
and we can figure out all the rest 
from that.” 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 7) 


the incredibly marvelous patterns of 
animal behavior. The book is some- 
times slow going, but consistently 
rewarding, and warrants a careful 
reading by any man who has grad- 
uated from the initial satisfactions 
of mere animal identification. 
American Indians, by William T. 
Hagan. (The Chicago History of 
American Civilization series, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1961. $4.50. 
190 pp.) 

The early utilization of America’s 
natural resources was so closely asso- 
ciated with the American Indian, 
and his use of those same resources, 
that this scholarly examination of 
the difficult and unfortunate inter- 
relationships which existed between 
the Indian and the settler is a signifi- 
cant addition to the history of re- 
source-use in this fertile land. 
Alexander Wilson, Naturalist and 


But nobody was promoting the 
sale of sap gum in furniture! Since 
then, southern hardwood producers 
have developed a nice brochure or 
two about the wood, but this writer 
takes it for granted without check- 
ing that most of the consumer mar- 
keting of gumwood for furniture is 
still under the ‘‘walnut finish’”’ label. 

Now—who is going to sell LUM- 
BER as a combination of wood form 
and construction system? The prod- 
uct is talked about, it is discussed .. . 
and cussed . . . by many, it makes 
mountains of orderly statistics. It 
makes hundreds, thousands, millions 
of homes possible that otherwise 
could not be built. But is it SOLD? 

It must be sold—because the man | 
is out of the well! 


THE MONEY TREE 
I think that I shall never see 
A bank pay interest like a tree. 
A tree whose lovely limbs are 
dressed 
In green, as if with mone, 
blessed. 
A slave who asks no paid vaca- 
tion, 
No benefits or workmen's com- 
pensation. 
Whose value changes hills and 
“hollers” 
Into a sea of greenback dollars. 
Growing on through wind and 
rain, 
Making quiet, capital gain. 
By J. McMahon 
Crestview, Fla. 





Pioneer, by Robert Cantwell. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1961. 
$15.00. 319 pp.) 

This large and elegant book, with 

its beautiful black-and-white repro- 
ductions of Wilson’s engravings, is 
a definitive biography of the author 
of American Ornithology. A suitable 
tribute to the memory of a bold and 
immensely gifted student. 
New Mexico Birds, and Where to 
Find Them, by J. Stokley Ligon. 
(University of New Mexico Press, in 
cooperation with the New Mexico 
Department of Game and Fish, Al- 
buquerque, N. M., 1961. $8.50. 
360 pp.) 

An over-sized handbook, with ex- 
tensive descriptive material, though 
inadequately illustrated, of the birds 
in one of our spectacular states. 
Especially useful both to profession- 
als and to the local market. 
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With precision three-valve control, the Skid-Grap- 
ple operator deftly places a big stick. Independently- 
controlled top grab-arm clamps log securely without 
damage. This versatile rig is never idle—it repositions 
rear sections of trailers, saving time on the haul cycle; 
when not loading it switches from grapple to bucket or 
dozer for roadbuilding or other jobs. The Gibben 
Brothers (shown here) are taking cull and low grade 
trees from rugged country 50 miles north of Willow 


Creek, Calif, 





TD-20 Skid Grapple 
capacity is 200 mbt 
per 8-hr day 


— states California Logger Paul Gibben! 


“Our Skid-Grapple makes the small jobs pay off)’ says Paul 
Gibben of Willow Creek, Calif. “We can move loading operations 
as fast as our other crawlers get to the new cutting. Any wide spot 
in the road is our landing. All we need is room enough to spot the 
truck and pivot the tractor. We’d load out 200 mbf every day if 
we could get enough trucks to keep the Skid-Grapple busy!” 


Their one-man go-anywhere loading operation has become mere 
routine. An International TD-25 cuts roads through this remote 
mountain area, and a TD-24 snakes out the logs. Wherever logs 
and trucks meet, the TD-20 Skid-Grapple is right on the spot for 
fast easy loading. 


Three years of perfect service from their old TD-18 Skid- 
Grapple convinced the Gibben Brothers of International Drott 
Skid-Grapple efficiency—“sold” them their TD-20 rig. 


And today’s new TD-20, with 140 turbocharged hp wallop, new 
transmission capacity, new extra-rigid final drive, new undercar- 
riage strength and protection, and new cooling capacity means 
even greater production. 


Prove to yourself the profit-building advantages of this one- 
man operated Skid-Grapple with the “bear-hug” top grab-arm 
action. Arrange for a demonstration today with your International 
Distributor—see how this fast-moving rig can keep your show on 
the go. 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
m Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 
® 
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I—Every year on the Sunday before 
Christmas at 2:15 P.M. the National 
Christmas Tree Services are sponsored 
by the city of Sanger, California. The 
various armed forees provide men for 
the color guard at the yearly services 


2—The trumpet sounds in the trees 
heralding the beginning of the service 


3—*General Grant,” the Nation’s 
Christmas Tree, is located in General 
Grant Grove in Kings Canyon National 
Park. The park superintendent places 
a wreath on the tree during the services 


4—The service is strictly interdenomi- 
national, the speaker is often a guest 
minister who may come from anywhere 
in the nation, and the choir usually 
is chosen from the many high school 
choruses in surrounding Fresno County 


5—The crowd listens quietly during the 
imspiring service. Nevertheless, during 
bad or snowy weather the crowd dwin- 
dles in size, but someone always attends 
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By DON CARLOS MILLER 


IND was in the treetops, 

murmuring there; clouds 

scudded low and were 
black with the brooding blackness 
of impending storm. Then the 
trumpet sounded; it sounded start- 
lingly clear in that auditorium of 
trees and rocks and brooks. 

The rise and fall of its notes cut 
the cold of the air, hung a moment 
like golden droplets from some 
angelic instrument, then joined the 
notes of God’s great organ sweeping 
through the forest, joined the sym- 
phony of the wind, the whispered, 
wordless humming of the wind, the 
trilling loneliness of nearby water 
running, the expectancy—the 
breathless expectancy—of Nature 
waiting. 

A man’s voice spoke then, even 
though the sound of the music was 
not done; his lips moved in worded 
praver—in the midst of the muted 
melody of the “great organ” his 
voice arose in  prayer—and_ the 
sound of his speaking was no more 
foreign to that place than the notes 
of the trumpet had been. 

Afterward the choir sang and 
the singing flooded through the 
trees—through the quiet, somber 
trees—like morning sunlight flow- 
ing. But even the brightness of the 
singing was not strange. It was not 
strange because it was a part of liv- 
ing—a part of the sunshine and 
shadow of living. 

For in that great temple—in that 


vast and sacred sanctuary—of God's 
making, living is supremely impor- 
tant. In it stands one of God’s oldest 
living creations. Even when the 
Christ Child was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea nearly 2,000 years ago it 
lived—this tree—and was a vener- 
able giant in a forest of giants. To- 
day it is known the world over as 
the “Nation’s Christmas Tree.” 

In 1925 the first service was held 
at the base of this patriarch of the 
forest—this giant that is so large 
it could be sawed into lumber suf- 
ficient to construct thirty-five five 
room houses. The following year 
the tree was dedicated and _ for 
thirty-five years Christmas services 
have been held at that spot. In 
1956, Congress made it a national 
shrine. 

And so, almost 2,000 people gath- 
ered in that place on the Sunday 
before Christmas, tarried there 
awhile. A choir sang, a man spoke, 
a trumpet sounded; afterwards the 
people journeyed to their homes. 

Snow came out of the clouds, 
covered the earth, the rocks, the 
trees with a coat of pure white. And 
the wind was in the treetops a 
murmuring, the brook was trilling 
—softly trilling. God’s great organ 
was playing—ever playing. And in 
the midst of its muted melody the 
notes of the trumpet lingered— 
golden droplets sounding in the 
trees. 
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1—Light colcred area represents brown 
needled dead pines killed by Southern 
pine beetle. Green pines in area are 
most likely infested with pine beetles 


2—Storage vats used in producing tur- 
fentine, a process pioneered in the Uni- 


versity of Alabama research laboratory 


3—Pitch tubes (white spots) caused by 
Southern pine beetles which can number 


2100 to each square foot of tree bark 


4—Dr. Thomas Honsbrough of Louisi- 
ana State University inspects seedlings 


grown in treated soil plots at nursery 


5—The interior of bark (left) and wood 
(right) of a tree that has been killed by 
Southern pine beetles. The S-shaped 
galleries are typical of this beetle. Bark 
has pitch tubes protruding on outside 
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OWHERE are the benefits of 
N basic research more spectacu- 

lar than in the field of for- 
estry. Practically everything — from 
soil composition to finished wood 
product — has been affected by the 
scientists in research laboratories. 
Nor is their influence as recent as 
one might suppose. 


Just about 100 years ago a scien- 
tist was experimenting with sulphu- 
ric acid, determining its effects on 
various materials. When he came to 
wood he was surprised the way the 
acid ate away at the ligneous parts 
and left the connecting fibers. From 
that simple experiment the multi- 
billion dollar sulphate paper indus- 
try was born. 


It is just one outstanding example 
of how basic research has affected 
our utilization of forested lands. 
Federal interest in forest research 
dates from 1908, and as early as 
i910, the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, began prob- 
ing the mysteries of wood. In 1928, 
the U. S. Congress recognized the im- 
portance of research when it passed 
the McSweeney-McNary Act which 
set up the national system of forest 
experimental stations and set as one 
of its objectives “the development 
of a sound, scientific basis for the 
continued production, protection, 
and utilization of renewable forest 
resources.” 


Today literally hundreds of labo- 
ratories are conducting experiments 
relative to forestry and wood utiliza- 
tion. Some are government spon- 
sored. Others operate on the univer- 
sity level and still others are indus- 
try sponsored. There are few areas 
where the record of research shows 
the degree of cooperation among the 
various laboratories as is the case 
with forest research. And rarely does 
such a record illustrate the success 
or monetary gains possible from 
carefully planned research programs. 

Forestry and related industries 
tally up to more than a 25-billion- 
dollar share of our economy. It is 
no wonder that private and govern- 
mental agencies have joined in an 
effort to improve every aspect of this 
multi-faceted business. Investigations 
begin naturally enough at the forest 


but end in such diverse fields as 
paper, furniture, chemistry, and 
building. 

Recently the Southern Regional 
Education Board asked its member 
universities for specific examples of 
research projects that resulted in eco- 
nomic gains. The board—a coordi- 
nating and information center for 20 
southern universities — significantly 
chose the field of forestry research 
for its project. The choice was, of 
course, no accident. 

Almost 208 million acres of forests 
blanket the south. This is roughly 
43 per cent of all commercial forest 
lands in the country. The sprawling 
forests, and the many plants that 
have sprung up adjacent to them, 
have played a large part in the eco- 
nomic growth of the area. This 
growth has been spearheaded by re- 
search programs that have brought 
a solid dollars and cents gain. 

Naturally the Regional Board’s 
survey deals specifically with south- 
ern universities and their contribu- 
tions. But the examples cited give 
a cross-section of what is happening 
in laboratories all over the country. 

All too often the public thinks of 
basic research as an ivory tower, 
“maybe it'll pay off” proposition. 
But there is nothing nebulous about 
a 100,000-dollar-a-year saving. This 
is the amount that forest nursery 
men figure they realize from the 25 
to 50 per cent increase in production 
made possible by a soil fumigating 
technique developed in the Botany 
Laboratories of the Louisiana State 
University. 

On the other hand, forest officials 
have no way of accurately estimating 
the money saved by a crash research 
program at Texas A. & M. College. 
They do have some figures which 
give a hint, however. In 1951, an 
outbreak of Southern pine beetles 
struck Texas forests with a loss of 
25 million board feet of standing 
timber. 

Scientists went to work on the 
problem and by 1958 had discovered 
a way of predicting future epidemics. 
In May of that year over fifty indi- 
vidual beetle attacks again struck 
the forests. But this time the scien- 
tists were ready and were able to 

(Turn to page 54) 
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NATIONAL 
PARK 


STANDARDS 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 


President 
Wildlife Management Institute 
From a speech presented to 
the National Audubon Society 


HEN I was asked by Carl 
Buchheister to talk on na- 
tional park standards and 


wilderness values at this Audubon 
meeting, I thought it would be a 
comparatively easy task. I have 
known and enjoyed the parks and 
the wilderness areas in the national 
forests for so many years that it 
seemed that all I had to do was open 
my mouth and start talking. It has 
turned out, however, to be one of the 
most difficult assignments that ever 
came my way. Trying to put into 
words the value of these parks, to me 
personally and to the people that I 
know have a similar devotion to 
them, is a difficult task. The emo- 
tional and mental reaction to a beau- 
tiful scene or a spectacular natural 
wonder cannot adequately be put 
into words. 


It is much easier in some ways to 
say what it does not mean. It does 
not mean to me the roar of high- 
speed motor boats and water skiing 
on Yellowstone Lake. It has always 
seemed to me that boating activity of 
this kind was out of place in this 
magnificent natural setting, despite 
the fact that I enjoy boating about 
as much as any of my friends. 
Neither do I get any inspiration in 
Yellowstone out of the great mess of 
service buildings near Old Faithful, 
nor of the hordes of trampling feet 
that stamp out all of the vegetation 
within a considerable distance of this 
famous natural spectacle. I have to 
admit also that the congestion that 
has prevailed on the floor of Yosem- 
ite Valley has, to a large extent, 
spoiled for me the value of that val- 
ley. These are some examples of the 
things that national parks do not 
mean to me. They certainly do not 
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mean mass recreation for great 
hordes of people rushing about as 
they usually do on the recreation 
areas near large cities. Golf courses, 
tennis courts, and other mass recre- 
ation facilities are very desirable and 
often necessary public installations, 
but they have no place in our na- 
tional parks. As long as I am started 
on this line, I may as well continue. 
I feel the same way about ski lifts, 
marinas, fancy hotels, and high-speed 
highways, some of which are now 
threatening to invade some of our 
most spectacular parks, and many 
other intrusions that are desirable in 
themselves but which to me have no 
place in the national park scene. 





Ira N. Gabrielson 
What a Park Is 


I can state my own philosophy re- 
garding these parks very simply. 
These parks are, or should be, the 
finest example of beautiful scenery 
or of natural wonders, or combina- 
tions of both, with spectacular vege- 
tation and wildlife that should be 
kept in as near a natural condition 
as possible. They should be made 
available to people who go there to 
enjoy the magnificence of views or 
the natural spectacles that are pre- 
sented. But there should be no dis- 
tracting recreational facilities with- 
in the boundaries of these parks, nor 





“These are some things national parks do not mean to me. They do 
not mean the high speed roar of motorboats and water skiing . . . 
They do not mean mass recreation for great hordes of people rushing about... 
Golf courses, tennis courts and other mass recreation facilities are desirable 
... but they have no place in our national parks . . . which 
should be kept in as near a natural condition as possible.” 


should there be more than the sim- 
plest of tourist accommodations 
available within the parks. I am not 
critical of the Park Service for those 
installations that now exist, since 
many of them were put there under 
much different conditions when the 
parks were not as accessible as they 
are today and when individual trans- 
portation had not reached the high 
degree of efficiency that it has at the 
present time. None of our parks is 
so big now that it is not possible to 
keep the service facilities outside the 
park or at least close to its edge. 
Those that must be maintained with- 
in the park should be kept as incon- 
spicuous and as much in harmony 
with the landscape as possible. | 
have little sympathy with the philos- 
ophy that it is necessary to provide 
some sort of specialized recreational 
facilities to attract people to the 
parks. On the contrary, it seems in- 
congruous, when the Park Service is 
moaning about the great invasion of 
the parks and the problems that peo- 
ple are causing, that it is at the same 
time planning to install facilities to 
attract still more people. There are 
innumerable places ouside of the na- 
tional park system where all of these 
recreational facilities can and should 
be installed to the extent necessary. 

It is the feeling of many people 
that a major factor in the present 
problem of maintaining the parks in 
somewhere near their natural state 
has been the acceptance or endorse- 
ment of proposed areas that do not 
measure up to national park stand- 
ards. There are many concepts of 
park standards, but one that has had 
widest acceptance is that which was 
originally developed by the Camp- 
fire Club of America in 1923 and en- 
dorsed by many organizations and 
by the National Park Service itself. 
It has been slightly modified from 
time to time, but the basic ideas are 
still widely accepted by national 
park supporters. 
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Campfire Club Principles 


To review briefly the more impor- 
tant concepts as a means of centering 
discussion they are: 

1. An area to qualify as a nation- 
al park or monument should 
be of national importance. 
They should have an area ade- 
quate to preserve and present 
the scenery or natural wonders 
included in the park. 

3. Parks should be protected for 
their scientific and aesthetic 
values. Visitor enjoyment 
should be based on experienc- 
ing the wilderness and aesthetic 
values without any interference 
by man-made distractions. 

4. Roads and other necessary fa- 
cilities should be constructed 
with the least possible altera- 
tion of the natural landscape. 

5. Private inholdings should be 
acquired as rapidly as possible. 

6. Wilderness areas should be 
kept inviolate and made acces- 
sible only by trail. 

7. All commercial use should be 
prohibited. 

8. There should not be resorts or 

amusement centers. 

Interpretation is needed to 

give real appreciation of the 

natural features of the park. 

To many this is the key to any 

real enjoyment of the park. 

10. Protection of plant and animal 
life is a fundamental part of 
the national park concept. 

ll. Mechanical noises of all kinds 
are considered as an adverse 
intrusion in the parks and 
should be reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum. 

12. Concessions should be allowed 
in the national parks only to 
provide necessary facilities for 
Visitors, and no concession to 
provide supplementary recre- 
ation should be permitted. 

Most of these standards have been 
adhered to in many parks, and oth- 
ers have been violated under local 
commercial or other pressures. We 
have some areas called “national 
parks” that never did or never can 
meet even a minimum application of 
these standards. Likewise, many 
areas have been proposed for na- 
tional parks that do not even ap- 
proach these standards. 

These proposals provide a real 
dilemma for some of the oldest and 
staunchest supporters of the national 
park system. They would like to 
support Park Service proposals but 
sometimes find it impossible to do so 
without entirely abandoning the 
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ideas and ideals for which they have 
fought so long. 


The Need for Recreation 


These people see the need for and 
have supported the seashore propos- 
als. They rejoiced when the Cape 
Cod Seashore Area was approved by 
Congress. They are working for 
other similar areas before it is too 
late. These people also see the need 
for larger and more numerous recre- 
ation areas to which the people will 
have access, but many of them be- 
lieve that state and local govern- 
ments should provide more such fa- 
cilities than many of them are now 
doing. 

These sincere and earnest park 
supporters would like to see the 
parks continue to be maintained on 
the high inspirational level as out- 
lined in the park standards. Some 
would like to see all recreational 
areas removed entirely from Park 
Service administration, leaving the 
Service the sole duty of caring for 
our growing number of national 
parks and monuments. Others would 
like to see a study made of the en- 
tire system of areas now adminis- 
tered by the Park Service with the 
hope that areas that were not of na- 
tional park or monument caliber 
could be segregated under some oth- 
er classification. The Park Service 
now has a number of recreation 
areas, historical monuments, and 
similar areas, and many would like 
to see additional categories estab- 
lished if it is necessary. 

All of these groups want to see 
the national park standards main- 
tained, and I must confess to more 
than a little sympathy for their point 
of view. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission has been con- 
sidering these and many other prob- 
lems that arise from the mounting 
demand for public recreational fa- 
cilities. Perhaps they will come up 
with recommendations that will out- 
line a solution to the problem of a 
growing number of people trying to 
fill all their needs and desires on a 
land area that remains static. 

Audubon Society members have 
had a long familiarity with the vari- 
ous efforts to build dams in national 
parks, as well as with the constant 
effort of commercial interests, often 
backed by political pressure, to in- 
vade some of the greatest natural 
areas of the country. Most of you 
have participated in some of the bat- 
tles to save the parks, and you will 
undoubtedly do so in the future. 

We have all worked to get better 


legal protection and stronger admin- 
istrative policies for the public areas 
that we believe should be protected. 
To furnish this protection will be a 
never-ending battle, for the spoilers 
are always at work either in the open 
or behind the scenes. 

No law or set of laws will protect 
them unless backed by a strong and 
vocal public support. 


The Case for Wilderness 


What I have said about parks ap- 
plies with equal force and logic to 
the efforts to preserve wilderness 
areas both within and without the 
parks. 

The members of this society have 
been very active in the effort to give 
legal recognition to wilderness val- 
ues. The present wilderness bill rec- 
ognizes the existing wilderness and 
wild areas that have been set aside 
and protected by the United States 
Forest Service by administrative ac- 
tion. It provides also for recogni- 
tion of wilderness values on other 
lands—in parks, forests, wildlife ref- 
uges, etc.—after study and hearings 
on specific proposals, and it also pro- 
vides for changes in boundaries un- 
der the same proceedings. 

What are these wilderness values 
that so many people have worked so 
faithfully and so long to protect? 

It is again difficult to find words 
to express the intangible values. To 
me the existing wilderness areas are 
the most magnificent heritage we 
Americans possess. I can no longer 
scale the heights or carry a back pack 
through these priceless areas, but 
the memories of many days and 
weeks spent in such surroundings are 
among the finest possessions that I 
have. 

Wilderness probably does not 
mean exactly the same to any two 
persons, but the quiet solitude, the 
beauty, the chance to see and ob- 
serve the living plants and animals 
undisturbed by man’s activities, and 
to muse over the intricate relation- 
ships of the web of life have often 
given me strength and inspiration to 
keep going. 

Either alone or with a companion 
or two, I have often hiked many 
miles on a trail or on no trail at all 
into these far places, and nothing 
later has erased the memories and 
impressions that go with such an ex- 
perience. 

The greatest contribution that our 
generation can make to future out- 
door Americans is to preserve wilder- 
ness for their use. 

(Turn to page 48) 
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a girl inserts a seedling while a 
boy holds back the sod with a tool. 


West 
@ermany's 
Children 
Dlant 
the 
Christmas 
Crees 


West Germany’s wood shortage is critical. It imports 
over one-third of all its needs while 40 per cent of its 
forest land is in private hands and only producing one- 
fourth to one-sixth the amount of wood state owned 
lands produce. Germany’s brightest hope in bringing 
modern forestry methods to its private forests is 
through children trained in the “school forest” program. 


By TED SHOEMAKER 


NE winter day the German 
() forester, clad in his tradition- 

al green uniform and feath- 
ered cap, leads a school class of eager 
10-year-olds out of the village and 
into the surrounding woodlands. 
The first stretch of woods they visit 
is not pretty. 

“These trees are more than 40 
years old,” the forester says ruefully, 
“and look at them. Their trunks are 
thin and crooked. They are of little 
use for lumber.” 

Then the group goes into a good 
stretch of woods. “This,” the forester 
says, “is what a forest can look like 
if it is planted according to the 
methods we will show you. Its owner 
can probably make 10 times as much 


This typical children’s forest contains about 2000 seedlings. Some trees will 
be thinned out every few years and sold as Christmas trees in Western Germany u 








money from it as the owner of the 
last one. And it is much nicer to 
look at besides.” 

Then they come to a grove of six. 
year-old trees, also planted according 7 
to scientific methods. “This is what © 
the last grove looked like when it 
was young,” the forester says. “No- 
tice how straight the trunks are 
growing. We have pruned away all 
the double trunks and planted them 
far enough apart so that they all get 
plenty of sun. And notice the small 
oaks planted between the rows. This 
keeps the pines from spreading too 
much; makes the trees grow upward 
instead of outward.” 

“But look,” he says, pointing to a 
broken tree. “A deer did this sharp- 
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These smiling, happy West German children carry their tools into the forest to 
eare for the trees which they have planted which include American Douglasfir, 


spruce and European pine with a scattering of other species. 


After the planting, 


they return several months later to see how the trees are doing, cut down the grass, 
prune away double trunks, apply insecticides, and clean and restock the bird boxes 


ening his antlers. We could have 
prevented it by building a fence 
around the whole grove, or by put- 
ting chicken wire around the trunks 
of the individual trees.” 

Further on the group comes to a 
dead tree. “This was killed by in- 
sects,” the forester says. “The glass 
case we have put up beside the tree 
contains a mounted specimen of the 
one that did the damage. The piece 
of wood in the case shows just how 
it killed the tree, by boring into it.” 


He shows the children a bird nest- 
ing box the forestry service has in- 
stalled. “We use these to attract 
birds into the forest,” he says, “and 
the birds in turn help us fight the 
insects. One of your jobs will be 
maintaining these boxes, cleaning 
them out now and then and provid- 
ing food for the birds in the winter- 
time. You will help the fight against 
insects also by brushing your trees 
with a solution” 


A recurring heroic figure in German 


folklore, 
children 


the forester inspires the 
to practice good ferestry 








Finally, the children are led into 
an open field a little over an acre in 
size. “This,” the forester says, “will 
be your forest, and one day it will 
look like the others we have seen. 
We will come here again in March 
and plant more than two thousand 
seedlings. 

“Our main purpose,” he adds, “is 
to teach you modern forestry meth- 
ods. But at the same time you will 
be performing a great service for the 
owner of the field. He is old and 
crippled and would not be able to 
plant the forest himself.” 

Scenes like this are being repeated 
hundreds of times each year, as West 
Germany turns more and more to its 
youth to conserve its vital forest re- 
sources. The forest master of the 
North Hessian town of Biedenkopf, 
Herbert Hofmann, thinks the 
“school forest” will be a standard 
part of the curriculum for all the 
country’s rural public schools within 
a very few years. 

Some 40 per cent of West Ger- 
many’s forestation is in private 
hands, and officials are trankly 
alarmed at the state of it. Ownership 
of this land is so fractionalized that 
every twentieth person in the coun- 
try belongs to a family that controls 
a piece of it. The job of educating 
them in modern forestry methods is 
one of staggering proportions. 

But the job, officials feel, must be 
done. Having this much forestation 
improperly tended can do enormous 
damage to the nation’s topsoil and 
water tables. Also, wood is a criti- 
cal item. The country imports a 
third of its needs, and the toresters 
don’t think this is necessary. 

And then there is the very real 
effect on the economies of the small 
farmer. A good woodlot can spell 
the difference between solvency and 
bankruptcy for many of them. Sta- 
tistics show that the “farm forest,” as 
the Germans call it, produces only 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the wood 
produced by community or state 
owned woodlands. And, because the 
wood is often poorer, the income is 
only about one-tenth as much. 

For these reasons, a big education- 
al program has been decided on. 
And the school forest is a major part 
of it. . 

Forstmeister Hofmann’s program 
around Biedenkopf, aimed at young- 
sters 10 to 14 years old, is typical of 
the hundreds now in operation in 
West Germany. It was established 
in its present form four years ago, 
though there had been some less for- 
malized programs along the line for 
some years previously. Herr Hof- 
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mann says he has not heard of any 
similar programs in other countries. 

Very little of the youngsters’ 
school time is required. Herr Hof- 
mann says a two-hour period each 
afternoon for a week in the spring- 
time, followed by a similar week of 
two-hour sessions in the summer, is 
enough to do the tree planting and 
maintaining. In addition, there are 
a few more scattered hours of class- 
room work and field trips. 

But the time devoted to it will 
vary from class to class. Some teach- 
ers will be very interested, but others 
will insist that they can’t spare much 
time from mathematics and gram- 
mar. The time also varies according 
to need, with classes of mainly farm 
children naturally getting more in- 
struction than those made up mostly 
of town children. 

The size of the forest site will 
vary also according to the time avail- 
able and the number of children in 
the class. Herr Hofmann says an 
average-sized class, of say 20 children, 
should work about one and one- 
quarter acres. 

The first contact with the children 
comes when a forester visits the 
school and conducts a class. He uses 
training aids—glass display cases, 
film strips, and the like—and gener- 
ally manages to hold the children’s 
attention. His job is helped by the 
fact that the forester, an often recur- 
ring character in German children’s 
literature, is a romantic ideal for 
many of the youngsters. 

After a few classroom sessions 
come the field trips. There is the 
walk in the woods we described, and 
also visits to the forestry service fa- 
cilities, particularly the nursery from 
which the seedlings for their forest 
will come. 

Finally comes the big day on 
which work in the forest begins. The 
site chosen is as near the school as 
possible, and the children, led by the 
forester, walk there, carrying their 
planting tools and sickles. They 
often have these implements at 
home, and if they do not, they are 
provided by the forestry service. 

If there are trees to be removed or 
if plowing is needed, the foresters 
will have done the work in advance. 
But the children themselves cut 
down the grass and remove small 
bushes, which is usually all that 
needs to be done. 

Then the forester will plant a few 
seedlings to show how the job is done 
by the most modern methods. One 
swipe with the pick end of the plant- 
ing tool, one swipe with the hoe end, 
pull the sod back, insert the seed- 





ling, remove the hoe and stamp the 
sod back. The job is finished in see. 
onds. “This,” the forester says, “can 
plant trees ten times as fast as old. 
time methods.” 

The children are told how far 
apart the plantings are to be made 
and given a few words on safety, 
Then the forester stands back to 
coach. The plot is swiftly covered 
with seedlings, and the children re. 
turn to their other work. 

Several months later they return 
for another week. They see how the 
trees are doing, cut down the grass 
once more, prune away double 
trunks, apply insecticides and see to 
the bird nesting boxes. The process 
is repeated in future years, at which 
time the children will also put chick- 
en wire around the trunks to fend 
off deer, and plant oak, beech, or 
larch trees between the rows. 

Before they leave school they are 
often able to see the first of the 
many economic benefits that will 
come from their work. Sometimes 
the trees are purposely planted so 
close together that they will need 
thinning out after a very few years. 
They are told that the removed trees 
will be used for Christmas trees, and 
that the wholesaler will pay the own- 
er one mark apiece for them. 

Ideally, a class would see its forest 
all the way through the timbering 
stage. But, unfortunately, children 
mature faster than trees. So they are 
taken to more advanced woodlands 
where they see thinning and timber- 
ing operations. They only watch 
these, of course; the service considers 
such jobs too dangerous for the chil- 
dren to do themselves. 

About 60 per cent of the trees used 
in the Biedenkopf program are 
spruce, 20 per cent are European 
pine, and 15 per cent are Douglasfir, 
with a scattering of other types. The 
Douglasfir is an import from North 
America which is particularly ad- 
mired in Germany. It takes more 
pampering at first, but its size and 
fast-growing properties are consid- 
ered to more than make up for this. 

Naturally, the school forest pro- 
gram is only one part of a big educa- 
tional effort. Much more advanced 
forestry instruction is offered farm 
youths attending special courses 
offered by the state. And there are 
courses of adult instruction offered 
through the nation’s many associa 
tions of wood producers. 

But the older generation is more 
set in its ways, and often pleads that 
it hasn’t time to do the job properly. 
So the main hope seems to lie with 
the younger generation. 
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parchment or vellum head. The 
wooden sides and frames of these in- 
struments are made of several va- 
rieties of wood, ash being the most 
commonly used. The wood must be 
durable and light in weight as they 
literally “take a beating.” 

In the field of bowed string in- 

struments whose forerunner was the 
old Welsh crwth, the construction of 
the wood parts is the most critical 
factor of each piece. Millions have 
been deeply moved by the beautiful 
sounds produced by Pablo Casals or 
Isaac Stern, by the emotional re- 
sponses that Jascha Heifetz or Gregor 
Piatigorsky coax from their instru- 
ments, or by the technical brilliance 
of Ruggiero Ricci or William Prim- 
rose. The violin, the viola, the vio- 
loncello, and the bass viol cannot pro- 
duce their wondrous tones without 
having the most careful and meticu- 
lous attention paid to the construc- 
tion of their wood parts. First, a 
choice of wood is most important. 
For a violin, the smallest of the or- 
chestra’s string section, four kinds of 
wood are used: maple for the back, 
neck, sides, and the bridges that hold 
the strings; pine for the belly (front), 
sound post, inner supporting blocks, 
side linings, and bar; ebony or grena- 
dilla for the fingerboard and nuts; 
and the pegs to hold the strings taut 
are rosewood. 
_ The viola, the violoncello (or, 
simply, cello), and the bass viol 
(also called the double bass, contra- 
bass, or string bass) can be found 
whose backs are made of plane tree 
wood and centuries ago several 
makers used pear wood. Swiss or 
white pine is preferred for the bellies 
but yellow pine can be used if cut 
slightly thicker. Sycamore has been 
used for the sides. Boxwood and 
ebony were formerly used for rose- 
wood in the pegs, but rosewood is 
less subject to slipping. The four in- 
struments of the violin family vary 
im size and sound but not in shape, 
and the important woods for their 
sounds are maple and pine. 

The value of an instrument can 
vary many thousands of dollars de- 
pending upon the quality of the 
woods and the care in construction. 
Authorities agree that the wood must 
be seasoned for a minimum of six 
years, and in cutting a tree for sea- 
soning December and January are 
the best times. The sap is no longer 
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The Sound of Wood 


(From page 12) 


flowing and the sonorous qualities 
of the woods are fuller and richer. 
Some Italian makers swear that wood 
from the south side of a tree gives a 
more brilliant tone. Some makers 
buy chests and tables of the desired 
wood to use in their instruments, 
taking care there are no knots or 
flaws and that the grain is straight. 
Giuseppe ‘del Gesu” Guarnieri, the 
18th century Italian violin maker of 
Cremona and second only to Stradi- 
vari, made it a point in many of his 
creations to have sap-marks or stains 
in the pine of the belly running 
parallel on both sides of the finger- 
board. 

About 1700 Antonio Stradivari 
fully developed the technique of vio- 
lin making that has served as the 
model and basis ever since. He was 
a meticulous craftsman, and of the 
some eleven hundred instruments 
made by him more than half are in 
use today. Their value is from $10,- 
000 to more than $80,000. One can, 
of course, still buy a $15 fiddle, and 
let it be noted that the word “fiddle” 
is not a cheap or derogatory or even 
humorous term. It is the accurate 
medieval English word for the violin 
instrument and was supplanted by 
forms of the French word viole, 
which merely became more fashion- 
able and widespread in use. 

It is the sound of the wood that 
determines its value, musically and 
monetarily. Drawing a_ horsehair 
bow across a taut string will produce 
a sound, but whether or not it is a 
musical sound depends upon the skill 
of the musician and the skill of the 
craftsman. They may never have met, 
but they become as one in the con- 
cert hall; each has years of practice 
behind him in his particular skill. No 
matter how polished the instrument, 
no matter what system of packing or 
humidity control is used, no matter 
the quality of the strings, the horse- 
hair bow, or the resin, the instrument 
is not satisfactory if a single flaw ex- 
ists in the wood. This includes those 
parts inside the violin—the blocks 
that strengthen the seam of the back 
and the sides, the bass bar which is 
placed under the third and fourth 
strings to give them support, power 
and depth. Even the glue must be 
first-rate. Although the varnish con- 
tributes nothing to the sound of the 
violin, it must be of premium quality 
to protect the woods. 


The wood used in the bow must 
be extremely stiff yet elastic so that 
the taut horsehair strands can be 
dropped on the strings with very 
rapid rebounds. The shape and size 
of the bow have gone through many 
changes, and originally they were 
made of common light woods like 
beech. At one time bow-makers took 
the staves of discarded tobacco bar- 
rels to use the much-desired Pernam- 
buco wood. Now the sticks of bows 
are made of Brazilian lancewood 
(Duguetia guitarensis) or of snake- 
wood (Brosimum aubletii); they 
have the desired qualities of firmness, 
elasticity and lightness. 

Popular relatives of the violin 
family is the guitar group which in- 
cludes the mandolin and the banjo. 
Like the deep-throated brother of the 
violin known as the double bass, the 
guitar and mandolin are equally at 
home in both classical and popular 
music. Vivaldi wrote much music 
employing the mandolin, and Schu- 
bert, Beethoven and Paganini were 
among those classical composers who 
treated the guitar seriously. Al- 
though the violins are plucked as 
well as bowed, the string instruments 
we are discussing now are only 
plucked, either by fingers or by plec- 
trums (picks) . 

The lute is one of the oldest 
plucked string instruments and is of 
Oriental origin. Its references in 
classical literature are many; at one 
time it was the most popular of all 
musical instruments but now it is 
almost obsolete. It was a pear-shaped 
instrument the body of which was 
built up by staves of pine or cedar, 
and it looked very much like the 
mandolin of today. The flat-backed 
guitar is generally considered the 
most popular of Spanish instruments; 
the lute found its greatest popularity 
in ancient Greece; the mandolin is 
Italian; the balalaika is Russian; the 
cither enjoyed a great following in 
England from 1600 to 1800; the 
zither may be called the national in- 
strument of the Tyrolean lands. 
Whatever their geography, they are 
all brothers under the wood, so to 
speak. 

Because they were comparatively 
simple and immensely popular in- 
struments, a wide variety of woods 
has been used in the manufacture of 
pieces in the lute and guitar family: 
rosewood, ash, maple, cherry, beech, 
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of Washington Forest 
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Says HENRY SCHMITZ, president- 
emeritus, University of Washington: 
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, Swiss and other pine, mahog- 
any, walnut, satinwood—depending 
mainly upon what was available in 
the region and what could be worked 
to achieve the desired tones and 
timbres. In passing, it is interesting 
to note that the word “timbre” is al- 
most identical to “timber.”” However, 
“timbre,” meaning the characteristic 
quality of sound that distinguishes 
one voice or musical instrument from 
another, is the Old French word for 
a small bell; “timber” comes from 
the Old High German “zimbar,” 
meaning wooden structure. 

The wooden structures that re- 
sound the pluckings of strings in 
guitars and mandolins are often as 
elaborate in their small way as any 
domiciles or buildings. Decorated 
with mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, 
ivory, jewels, inlaid strips of colored 
wood, they are probably the most 
ornate of all small instruments. 
Their popular music is generally as- 
sociated with happy, carefree dances 
and songs, but they can also be ro- 
mantic and dramatic. Probably the 
happiest member of this family is the 
banjo, which is distinctly American 
though African.in origin, and it dif- 
fers from its foreign brothers in 
having an open back and a belly of 
parchment. Another jolly part of 
this group is the ukelele, introduced 
to Hawaii by the Portuguese, and it 
is the smallest member of the family. 

Making a guitar, ukelele or banjo 
is a comparatively simple process; 
there are even several do-it-yourself 
books available. The violin, of 
course, is more complicated to make 
but there are many good and authori- 
tative books on making them at 
home, too. The mandolin presents 
a special problem in that its pear- 
shaped body is made from staves and 
many individual makers prefer to 
alternate them by using light colored 
woods (maple or pear, for example) 
and dark woods (walnut or cedar). 
The flat-backed mandolins are cor- 
rectly called bandurrias, as the name 
mandolin supposedly comes from the 
Italian word “mandola” meaning 
almond. Bandurrias are a kind of 
half-guitar, very popular in Spanish 
countries and differ from the guitar 
in that they are played with a tor- 
toise shell plectrum and have twelve 
strings to the guitar’s six. 

A third family of instruments 
made of wood, to which the piano, 
harpsichord and harp belong, has 
strings which are struck by mallets 
or plucked to produce sound, but 

j the sound relies not so much on the 
wood as on the strings themselves. 

Thus we arrive at that group of in- 


struments whose very name insists 
they be treated with care and detail, 
the woodwinds. 

Have you ever blown a stream of 
air across the top of a bottle? You 
were aware that a sound could be 
produced and even altered by filling 
the bottle with a small amount of 
liquid and then with a_ larger 
amount. The resulting sounds were 
hardly music, but this is the princi- 
ple of the woodwind instruments; 
the music, however, is in the wood. 

There are two classifications of 
woodwinds. The first is the group of 
small instruments like the recorder 
and the flute which are slender, hol- 
low wood tubes played by blowing 
a stream of air over an opening in 
the upper end. Various pitches can 
be obtained by fingering or keying 
the several holes along their lengths. 
The second and larger group are 
those that employ reeds over or 
through which air is blown; the clari- 
net is a single reed instrument, and 
the oboe and bassoon use two. 

The recorder, or flute-a-bec, is the 
simplest of the woodwinds and is 
based on the same principle as the 
whistle. Air is blown through one 
end of the tube into a small cavity, 
or “fipple,” where it strikes a sharp 
lip or edge opposite the opening. 
The recorder was a very popular in- 
strument before the development of 
the transverse (cross-blown) flute 
and is enjoying a tremendous revival 
today. In addition to its use in the 
accompaniment of folk singing, the 
recorder is now found in the orches- 
tras and instrumental ensembles that 
play the music of composers of the 
baroque period whose scores original- 
ly called for this woodwind. Too 
often the modern transverse flute is 
substituted. Bach, for example, in 
his Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 
calls for flutes-a-bec, but it is only 
recently that conductors have in- 
sisted upon the return to the original 
recorders. 

Because of their simplicity, and 
because they are direct descendants 
of the “pipes of Pan,” a wide variety 
of woods has been used in their con- 
struction. Specimens have been 
found (and of earlier, more ancient 
instruments) of virtually any ma- 
terial that could be hollowed and 
bored with holes, including bone, 
ivory, and glass. There even exist 
one or two very expensive flutes 
made of platinum. The more com- 
monly used woods are maple, cocus, 
box sycamore, and blackwood or 
grenadilla. Cheap plastic recorders 
are being made today that enable be- 
ginners to try their skills at very 


little cost. Too often they have very 
poor sound because of various de- 
fects, poor workmanship, etc.; a 
maker of wooden instruments never 
allows his failures to get on the mar- 
ket. The recorder is easy to manutac- 
ture but its simple appearance is de- 
ceptive in that its scientifically ir- 
regular cone must be properly de- 
signed and its eight holes accurately 
bored to produce true tones. Its 
small size is also deceptive; the wood- 
en recorder can carry remarkably 
well even in the largest concert halls. 

The transverse flute, whose sound 
is produced by blowing across a hole 
and not through it, employs the same 
principle of tone and pitch produc- 
tion. as the recorder. However, its 
tube is plugged with a cork or stop- 
per at one end, and the mouth-hole 
is cut on the side of the tube at a 
distance about equal to the diameter 
of the tube. Because its thirteen 
holes are operated by eight fingers 
and a thumb, keys are used and cer- 
tain ones are ingeniously coupled to 
produce the wide compass of sounds. 
The piccolo is a flute pitched one oc- 
tave higher, and is much smaller. 
“Piccolo” is the Italian word for 
“small.” 

With the addition of reeds to pro- 
duce a sound the woodwinds begin 
to depend more than ever upon the 
kind, quality, and condition of their 
wood tubes. The vibration of the 
reed itself, or of one reed against an- 
other, is a harsh squeal. Children who 
blow against a straw in their cupped 
hands produce somewhat the same 
noise. But the sound that comes from 
the end of a clarinet, oboe, or bas- 
soon is one of the loveliest voices of 
the orchestra. 

Most of the wood used in these in- 
struments comes from Africa or the 
northern part of South America, and 
the most popular is grenadilla, also 
called blackwood. It is a small tree 
that grows freely in the tropics and 
its genus (Dalbergia) comprises 
more than a hundred species. It is 
almost the most dense and hardest 
of all woods and its only disadvan- 
tage is its weight. (Too heavy to be 
floated, the 3- to 4-foot logs are trans- 
ported from the interiors on the 
shoulders of natives.) Grenadilla is 
the first choice in the manufacture 
of clarinets and has replaced rose- 
wood as the favorite for oboes, but its 
great weight makes it impractical for 
the larger bassoons. Another diff- 
culty is finding sections of the ex- 
tremely short tree trunks from which 
the more than 4 feet long bassoon 
can be made. Consequently, bassoons 
are made primarily of maple or syca- 
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more and many French models use 
rosewood. 

There are several factors that make 
grenadilla ideal for clarinets and 
oboes. It is durable and not apt to 
shrink, warp, or swell. It is resonant 
and can be worked cleanly. It is a 
bad conductor of heat and an excep- 
tional conductor of sound. It is beau- 
tiful in appearance—deep brown 
tints shaded with violet and black— 
and polishes to a high luster, al- 
though this is not a factor in its tonal 
qualities. Throughout the 18th cen- 
tury and half of the 19th century 
boxwood (Buxus sempervirens) was 
most favored but it was greatly sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric changes. 
Cocus (Brya ebenus) is second only 
to grenadilla and is found in many 
instruments used today. It too has 
great resonant powers and_ tonal 
character, but it is more prone to 
cracking than blackwood, Older 
clarinets were made of fruitwoods, 
such as plum and pear, but they too 
were unstable. Experiments have 
been made with laminated woods, 
seemingly an ideal solution, but the 
tone is weaker and more lifeless than 
from natural woods. 

The life of the instrument, the ac- 
curacy of its bores, and the beauty of 
its tone depend upon careful season- 
ing and preparation of the wood. Be- 
fore they are split lengthwise, the 
logs are seasoned in the open air. 
They are never sawed but axed, since 
the axe must follow the grain and the 
pieces will thus be less likely to crack. 
These billets often have a small hole 
drilled through their centers and 
they are further seasoned until they 
arrive at a definite and stabilized 
moisture content. Some manufactur- 
ers reduce them to finished size be- 
fore immersing them in tanks of lin- 
seed oil for many months. When 
they are fully conditioned, one single 
five-second operation on a special 
rotary profiling machine gives them 
their external form and ensures abso- 
lute uniformity. When done by 
hand, this work can be attempted 
only by wood-turners of great skill. 

The inner boring is done by suc- 
cessive operations at large intervals 
so that any shrinkage or movement 
from the stresses of the operation or 
the atmospheric variations can be 
corrected by each operation. In- 
genious drilling machines are infal- 
lible in the location and size of the 
tone holes, and they also bore the 
small recesses for the key pillars and 
fittings. Only after the tube has 
passed rigid inspection tests can it 
be sent on to be fitted with keys, pads, 
ferrules, joint corks, mouthpiece, etc. 


The word “oboe” comes from the 
French hautbois, literally, “high 
wood,” and the instrument is recog- 
nized by its bulbous, onion-shaped 
end. This strange bell is important 
in the complex acoustic property of 
the oboe. As in all woodwinds the 
reeds generate the sound which is 
sent through the column of air in the 
body of the instrument. This resona- 
tor determines the pitch of the sound 
and the coupling to the mouthpiece 
must be tight. If it fits the socket 
badly, embarrassing quacks and 
squeaks can result. The effect of 
opening a hole in the side is in a 
sense the same as cutting off a por- 
tion of the resonator body. The pres- 
sure waves traveling down the tube 
find the open side-holes and use 
these alternative paths, but some of 
the frequencies escape from the end. 
Plug the bell and the lowest note is 
still the same but its quality has 
changed. Every section of the wood- 
en tube is resonating and this can be 
determined by using a stethoscope 
or equally sensitive instrument. 

The reeds used in the woodwinds 
differ in size and shape—large and 
flat single reeds for clarinets, twin- 
bladed ones for oboes and bassoons— 
but their material is the same, Arun- 
do donax. This is one of the largest 
and most common grasses or canes, 
and the best specimens are said to be 
in the Var section of France. The 
green stems are cut and cured from 
two to four years developing a rich 
golden color but somewhat mottled. 
Some players cut their own reeds 
from the cane used in flower and 
vegetable baskets; many of the old 
bagpipers replaced their reeds this 
way. The bagpipe, by the way, is a 
woodwind. It is actually several 
woodwinds and their air supply is 
controlled by a flexible bag. The 
wooden tubes called drones have 
fixed notes and the melody tube is 
called the chaunter. Historically, it 
contains all the essentials of the or- 
gan but its tones are produced by the 
action of air over reeds and through 
apertures of wood tubes. 

To encompass various sections of 
the wide tonal spectrum, each wood- 
wind has others in its own family. 
For example, the basset-horn is a 
clarinet that has additional keys and 
a longer bore, thus enabling it to 
reach lower in the scale. For con- 
venience in handling it has a bend 
either just below the mouthpiece or 
between the left and right hands. 
Like the still lower bass clarinet it 
has a flared metal bell at the end 
pointing outward and upward. 

The lower pitched oboe is the cor 
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anglais which also has a longer ‘ube 
and ends in a pear-shaped bell. The 
crook that holds the reed is bent. The 
contrabassoon is an octave lower 
than the ordinary bassoon and in 
this monster instrument its double 
cylinders are even longer. The bas. 
soon’s hollow cylindrical cone js 
about 8 feet long and the bore is bent 
back upon itself and united at the 
lower end by a u-shaped sliding tube. 
Both sections are made from the 
same block of wood and its height is 
a little over four feet because of the 
doubling. Because of its size and 
shape, the bassoon does not lend it- 
self easily to mass production; it is 
also less popular than the other 
woodwinds. 

In all of these lower-pitched in- 
struments, specimens have _ been 
found in which the added lengths of 
the hollow cylinders were accom- 
plished by additional blocks of wood, 
double or triple bored to lengthen 
the travel of sound. Thus this device 
did not lengthen the instrument be- 
yond the limits of fingering. These 
blocks were split in half, its bores 
hollowed out, and the two pieces 
were rejoined by glue and setting 
pins. The block was fitted near the 
bell of the instrument. An older type 
of woodwind that is no longer in use 
was the cornet, and it too had to be 
constructed in two pieces. It was a 
wooden tubular instrument fingered 
like a recorder but lipped like a 
trumpet. It was carved out of wood 
in two halves which were glued and 
pinned together. 

The renowned British flautist, Ger- 
ald Jackson, was once asked why he 
preferred a wood flute to one made 
of metal and he replied, ““Why do I 
prefer a wooden instrument? The 
answer is simple. The wood GREW! 
It was ALIVE! The finest stringed in- 
struments are all of wood. I have yet 
to hear of a satisfactory violin, viola 
or cello made in metal, and since the 
orchestral flautist must blend _ his 
sound with—almost invariably—a 
wooden oboe, clarinet and bassoon, 
I affirm that he has a better chance 
of doing so successfully if he is using 
an instrument of the same material.” 

Finally, let us not overlook the 
baton, the stick of wood approxi 
mately 12 inches long and often 
painted white for better visibility, 
that the conductor uses. As he steps 
to the podium in an opera house, a 
concert hall, a Broadway theatre, or 
a bandshell in the park, he raps his 
baton against the music stand to sig- 
nal the musicians and to obtain their 
attention. Then can the sound of 
music begin. 
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FEDCO 
FIRSTS! 


A Contribution 
in Better 
Equipment! 


CHEM-PAK 
Sturdy chemical and cor- 
rosion resistant bag. May 
be used with water, diesel 
oil, furnace oil or kerosene 
vehicle. Gives fine vapor 
or coarse spray —‘for in- 
door or outdoor use. Pro- 
totypes filled with high 
test gasoline unaffected 
by 3 years continuous test. 


FUEL-PAK #5 
5-6 gallon capacity. High 
strength nylon fabric, with 
tensile strength of 300 
lbs. for one inch strip, 
grab method. 


The short stroke, full capacity, 18 inch pump with ‘O’ ring.seal 
Rotary, ball bearing type snapon hose connectors, elimination of hose clamps 
A new design low pressure type diesel oil, Flame Thrower 


Four years of research and development produce materials which make possible 
the production of the Model N Smokechaser Outfit 


Completion of the Model N-M Smokechaser Outfit 


The first Pillow design pumper relay tank or reservoir 


- Five years of cooperative research and development with the staff of E. |. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., culminate in production of the FUEL-PAK Models 2!'4 and 5 


Existing equipment will be improved and we hope to be able to announce some 
thing new and better for field service 


FUEL-PAK #212 
Same fabric as #5. Makes 
a good emergency type 
fuel container for auto- 
motive equipment or trac- 


tors. Equipped with 5 ft. 


FEDCO 
PRODUCTS —— 
WILL BE 


MANUFACTURED 
IN OUR 





N-M Smokechaser Outfit 
Meets requirements of 
military specifications 


MIL-E-212C, Extinguishers, 
Fire, Water, Back Pak, 5 
Gal. Type !1. Corrosion re- 
sistant. Use fresh or salt 
water. 


P.O.BOX 555 - INDUSTRIAL PARK 
SANTA ROSA + CALIFORNIA 


—— 


Years of research, development and exhaustive tests 
go into all FEDCO products to assure the user a top quality, 
long lasting product guaranteed against defect. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
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Samuel Trask Dana, former 
director of AFA, dean emeritus 
of the University of Michigan’s 
School of Natural Resources 
and one of the nation’s most 
distinguished foresters, received 
an award from American Forest 
Products Industries for “distin- 
guished service to American for- 
estry and the forest industries.” 

John H. Hinman, AFPI presi- 
dent, presented Dean Dana with 
a bronze plaque and a check for 
$500 at AFPI’s annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C. 

The citation read at the 
presentation said, “SAMUEL 
TRASK DANA, whose _illus- 
trious career in American for- 
estry spans more than half a 
century, is a man of vision, lead- 
ership, ability, integrity and 
wisdom whose lifetime of unsel- 
fish service has benefited the en- 
tire nation. 

“Forester, educator, forest land 
manager, author and moulder of 
men, Dean Dana entered on the 
American conservation scene at 
the dawn of an era in which for- 
estry flowered into a great pro- 
fession, leaving its permanent 
imprint on the American way of 
life through the growing of trees 
as a crop with all the kindred 





DANA RECEIVES AFPI AWARD 





Samuel Trask Dana (1) receives a plaque and congratulations from John Hinman, 
AFPI president (r) at AFPI’s annual awards dinner held in Washington, D. C. 


benefits of wood, water, wild- 
life, recreation and soil stabiliza- 
tion. 

“With loftiest of ethics and 
steadfast objectivity in all en- 
deavors, Dean Dana has exem- 
plified and perpetuated the 
highest standards of his profes- 
sion. Because of his work, Amer- 
ica is a better place in which to 


live as he has helped to assure 
that our natural resources will 
continue to meet the growing 
needs of our great republic. 
“American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc., is proud to pre- 
sent to Dean Dana in recogni- 
tion of his contributions its first 
award for distinguished service 
to forestry and forest industry.” 











What Wilderness Is 


To enjoy wilderness completely 
one must be a reasonably good out- 
of-door person, although for some 
people it is wilderness whenever they 
get out of sight of a human habita- 
tion in a forest. Wilderness need 
not, however, be forest, it can be 
alpine meadows, the great tundra 
areas, the vast marshes, or the prai- 
ries, in fact wherever man gets into 
a proper relationship with his envir- 
onment and with all of the other liv- 
ing things that comprise it. Many 
of these wilderness areas that should 
be preserved are in the remote back- 
country of national parks which is 
used regularly by many people who 
enjoy roughing it in the out-of-doors. 
Many of the other wilderness areas 


National Park Standards 
(From page 37) 


are on the national forests and have 
been designated as wilderness, prim- 
itive, or wild areas. One of their 
common characteristics is their re- 
moteness from human influence, and 
in most wilderness areas no means 
of travel is available except on foot 
or horseback. Personally, I prefer to 
go on foot, partly because I am sorry 
for the horse, but also on horseback 
one does not get the intimate rela- 
tionships with the wilderness and 
the plants and animals that he does 
on foot. To me this is the crowning 
outdoor experience that dwarfs all 
others into significance. 

Wilderness, of course, has other 
more tangible but not greater values. 
It provides in some of its many facets 
homes for the most untamed as well 
as the most timid wild creatures who 


have learned to live in such environ- 
ment; it provides watershed protec: 
tion of immense value when it lies 
in mountains that furnish water to 
the thirsty land below; it provides 
the highest and most sportsman-like 
hunting for those who enjoy this 
type of recreation; it provides fishing 
in clean pure water; it provides 
camping and hiking and _ photo 
graphic adventures of the highest or- 
der for those so inclined; and last 
but by no means the least, for those 
who love beauty, clean fresh air, and 
solitude it provides an oportunity t0 
refresh themselves for tomorrow's 
duties and troubles. 

These are some of the things, it- 
adequately expressed, that make me 
desire to preserve some of this herit- 
age for those who will come after us. 
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SIX NEW MODELS TO MEET 
EVERY CUTTING REQUIREMENT 


Proved on the job under gruelling conditions, Poulan Chain Saws 
have been the professional’s choice for 15 years. Constant engi- 
neering improvements have produced six new models to give you 
the best quality saws, dollar for dollar...weight for weight... 
power for power, anywhere! Every Poulan Chain Saw is designed 
and engineered for dependability, durability and ‘cuttin’ for @ EASIER STARTING 
money,’ economy. New compact assembly with fewer parts means @ BALANCED DESIGN 
faster starting, smoother running and less maintenance. Again @ UNITIZED CONSTRUCTION 

Poulan sets the pace for the standard of chain saw quality. There @ WORK GROUPED CONTROLS 
is a model powered and priced for every cutting need. @ ENCLOSED CARBURETOR AND AIR FILTER 






See the facts demonstrated at your local Poulan dealer 









CHAIN SAWS] MANUFACTURED BY BEAIRD-POULAN, INC. + SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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KILL 


WORTHLESS 
TREES 


This quick, easy way! 


i 


Used by 
U. S. Forest 
Service 


Makes it easy and economical to kill trees 
in timber or kill worthless trees in pas- 
tures. Easy to use and carry, weighs only 
11 Ibs. No resprouts. Safe for livestock. No 
crop damage. Cost about $6 per acre. Sure 
kill every time. Without obligation get the 
facts about this new injection method of 
killing unwanted trees. 


Write for Free Booklet 
REUEL LITTLE TREE saiill, 
INJECTION CO. Okla. 














SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 


420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 


are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 


machines are used. 


For Deiails write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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How Christmas Came to America 


(From page 9) 


celebrated Christmas with tradition- 
al revels and were taken by surprise 
and routed. But merriment is catch- 
ing. Good food and good drink have 
a universal appeal. And customs that 
at first seem outlandish, become in- 
teresting. then attractive, then our 
own. 

Aside from the growing accept- 
ance of the Feast of the Nativity as a 
religious observance in the 19th cen- 
tury, it was the Christmas tree and 
Santa Claus that became the basic 
folk customs marking Christmas in 
America. The Christmas tree, which 
probably originated among the peo- 
ple living on the left bank of the 
upper Rhine in the 15th century, 
has roots in the pagan past and folk 
tales galore to tie it to Christian tra- 
ditions. One legend credits Martin 
Luther with “originating” the Christ- 
mas tree, but its origin, symbolism, 
and name go far beyond him into 
early German history. 

The first Christmas tree in Ameri- 
ca was probably set up early in the 
18th century by farmers from the 
Rhine provinces who settled in 
Pennsylvania. The second great wave 
of German immigration one hundred 
years later brought more Germans 
to New England, New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin who, aleng with the 
Scandinavians, helped spread the 
Christmas tree custom. The fact that 
Queen Victoria had had a tree up in 
Windsor Castle in 1841 helped to 
popularize the custom among those 
of English descent, and by the 1850's 
Americans of all backgrounds were 
captivated by the colorful German- 
Scandinavian Christmas and its 
beautiful Christmas tree. Fathers got 
into the habit of going out into the 
forests to cut young spruce or fir, 
or taking the entire family on a win- 
ter picnic to bring home the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Mark Carr, a woodsman from the 
Catskill Mountains, is said to be the 
first man to make a regular business 
of selling Christmas trees. He had 
heard or read of the great holiday 
festivities in New York where 
churches and private homes were 
decorated with holly and greens, and 
a pine or fir tree was placed in the 
nursery, covered with presents for 
the children. In December, 1851, he 
and his sons loaded two great sleds 
with young trees cut from nearby 
forests, hauled them by oxen over 
snowswept roads to the Hudson 
River at the town of Catskill, and 


shipped them to the city by barge, 

For just one dollar, Carr leased 
sidewalk space on the corner of 
Greenwich and Vessey streets and 
opened for business. Customers over- 
whelmed him. He had started with 
moderate prices, but soon was selling 
trees for what he must have felt 
were fabulous sums as customer after 
customer bid on his choicest stock. 
The next year he was even more 
successful, and what is now a 40 
million dollar a year industry was 
born. 

Until the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, there were no lights on the 
Christmas trees. Medieval Christ- 
mas candles were originally placed 
on a pyramid of graduated wooden 
shelves. Eventually the candles and 
other glittering decorations were 
transferred to the tree itself. On the 
tree which the Germans brought to 
America, most of the decorations 
were edible: cookies, sweets, and 
oranges. And, of course, the tree was 
usually topped off with a star. 

The angel, with which we still 
often decorate our trees, comes down 
to us through many peoples from a 
medieval legend. It was said that on 
Christmas Eve the blessed Virgin 
Mary selected a number of angels 
and sent them down from Heaven. 
Each angel awakened a little child 
from its sleep and carried it off to 
Paradise to sing a carol to the Christ 
Child. When they afterwards told of 
their beautiful errand, some would 
say it was just a dream. But those 
who knew better were assured that 
these children were blessed by God. 

Decorating homes on festive days, 
of course, is an ancient custom. Holly 
became a traditional Christmas sym- 
bol centuries ago in Germany and 
England. The mistletoe, which the 
Druids called ‘All-heal,” had been 
banished from Christian worship, 
except at the Cathedral at York, 
where, before the Reformation, a 
large bundle of mistletoe was used as 
a symbol of Christ, the Divine 
Healer of Nations. And from York 
the custom spread, as mistletoe, too, 
became a part of Christmas. The 
laurel, ancient Roman victory sym- 
bol, was used by churches as a sym- 
bol of Christ’s victory over sin and 
death. Our Christmas wreaths, first 
made of laurel, probably evolved 
from the Advent wreath, brought 
here by Irish immigrants in the 19th 
century. 

The Dutch, among whom Christ- 
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SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


YOUR OWN FIRE ENGINE 
INSTANTLY AT YOUR COMMAND 


Here’s a hard hitting “one-man” outfit for complete control 
of small fires or fast initial attack to hold larger fires until 
help arrives. 


This efficient equipment can be mounted in your pickup in 
15 minutes leaving ample space and load capacity for “work- 
ing gear.” 


Developed in cooperation with the U. S. Forest Service for 
constant rugged field work, it is the ideal equipment for 
Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranchers, Con- 
struction Bosses and similar field service, during fire season. 





U.S. FOREST SERVICE STANDARD 
FOR PATROL CARS, 50 GAL. CAP. 
(100-500 Gal. sizes also available) 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CoO. 


Manufacturers of Forest Fire Equipment 


69 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, U.S.A. 











Branch: Portland, Ore. 








mas was a quiet, religious holiday, 
made their most important contribu- 
tion to American Christmas through 
creating the figure of Santa Claus 
from St. Nicholas, a 4th century 
bishop noted for his charity and 
special generosity to the young. The 
old belief was that Sinter Klaas 
visited children on the eve of his 
feast day, December 6th. After the 
British took over New Amsterdam, 
they found the gentle figure of the 
old bishop more becoming than 
their own Father Christmas, who 
personified the secular gaiety and 
feasting that occurred on Christmas 
Eve. And in the great American 
melting pot, Sinter Klaas merged 
with Father Chirstmas, and his visit 
was moved up from December 5th to 
Christmas Eve. 

It is difficult to Say just when our 
present conception of Santa Claus 
became firmly established. But 
Clement Clark Moore’s poem, “The 
Visit of St. Nicholas,” provided a 
description of Santa’s dress and ap- 
pearance in 1822 not unlike that of 
our present Santa Claus. Dr. Moore, 
a professor at the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York, invented 
the sleigh and the reindeer, and, 
following an old Norse legend which 
has the goddess Hertha appear in 


the fireplace to bring good fortune 
to the house, had the jolly saint 
make his entrance by coming down 
the chimney. He wrote the poem for 
his children and read it to them. 
The next year a visitor from Troy, 
New York, asked his permission to 
make a copy of it. She sent it to the 
editor of the Troy Sentinel, who 
printed it with a complimentary in- 
troduction. Strangely enough, when 
the paper was sent to Dr. Moore, he 
was annoyed and refused to acknowl- 
edge his authorship for fifteen years. 

Santa Claus received almost official 
standing in New York in 1897 when 
Virginia O’Hanlon wrote a letter to 
the Sun, asking, “Is there a Santa 
Claus?” Francis P. Church’s editorial 
reply—‘‘Not believe in Santa Claus! 
Why you might as well not believe 
in fairies’’-—is now almost as famous 
as Dr. Moore’s poem. 

Our traditional exchanging of 
presents at Christmas is another 
custom which is a product of the 
American mingling of peoples. 
Dutch children received gifts from 
St. Nicholas on the eve of his feast 
day. Another custom had presents 
arranged beneath the Christmas tree 
December 25, which children be- 
lieved the Child Jesus, having come 
with the angels during the night, 


put under the tree the angels 
trimmed. Among the Dutch cus- 
toms adopted by the English in New 
York was that of visiting and giving 
presents on New Year’s Day. This 
custom goes back, via the French, to 
the Romans, whose Saturnalia in- 
cluded traditional gift exchanging. 
Boxing Day was long celebrated 
in England on the Feast of St. 
Stephen, December 26th. In medi- 
eval times the priests emptied the 
alms boxes in all the churches on the 
day after Christmas and distributed 
gifts to the poor. Apprentices and 
servants had their own “boxes” in 
which they kept the savings and 
gratuities they collected during the 
year. At Christmas came the last and 
greatest flow of coins, and on the 
day after Christmas the boxes were 
opened and the money was counted. 
In Holland and some parts of 
Germany where a similar custom 
prevailed, children were taught to 
save their pennies in pig-shaped clay 
boxes (from which we derive our 
piggy banks) which were not to be 
opened until Christmas. And in 
Italy and many other countries gift- 
giving is a tradition of the Feast of 
Epiphany, celebrating the arrival of 
the Wise Men in Bethlehem. 
Somehow, almost all our gift-giv- 
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Give you longer engine life, 
save gas, add safety 


1. EXTRA PROTECTION for your brush 
disposal crew with NEW SAFETY STOP 
SWITCH (now standard at no extra cost), 
Stops chipper within seconds. 


2. GREATER ECONOMY with NEw 
SOLENOID SWITCH*. Allows operator to 
idle motor between actual brush feed- 
ings from his normal feeding position. 
You save on gas and engine wear. 


TROUBLE-FREE Fitchburg Chippers 
chip tree trimmings fast. Feeding action 
is smooth, positive, because of patented 
spring-activated feed plate. Fitchburg 
Chippers are choice of telephone, power 
and tree service companies, and others. 
Send for free book “Chip Dollars” — 
write Dept. AF-112. 

*optional 


FITCHBURC PNCINEERINC CORPORATION 











HACKMATACK 


CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN 
SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY 
A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
years of age! Here in the beautiful Berk- 
shires our special facilities and expert 
staff is ready to help those interested 
in natural history subjects. 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, the 
sky, and all that lives in the earth, the 
air and water. 
Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily farm 
activities. 
Eight week season only 
@ Write about your child to e 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
OTIS, MASS. 

















PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 


“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
Complete Information 


on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 














ing became concentrated on Christ- 
mas, and early in the 19th century 
merchants were taking notice of the 
occasion and began advertising 
“Fancy articles and holiday premi- 
ums suitable for gifts,” surprisingly 
like the ads which fill our newspa- 
pers in the Christmas season today. 

With the revival of Christmas, 
there was a revival of Nativity plays 
and pageants in which entire fami- 
lies take part. These plays, far re- 
moved from the long, dull morality 
plays of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
have become a cherished part of our 
Christmas celebrations in Catholic 
and Protestant churches, in schools 
and community centers. 

The Nativity pageant found its 
way to America from Germany and 
Austria where simple, devotional 
plays were used in the early churches 
to help the people understand the 
Christmas story. Probably the first 
Christmas play in this country was 
performed in the German Catholic 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Bos- 
ton, more than one hundred years 
ago. 

Ever since St. Francis’ celebration 
on Christmas Eve in 1223 of a Beth- 
lehem scene including live animals, 
the Christmas crib has been tradi- 
tional. Among the German sects 
which kept the custom of Christmas 
cribs after the Reformation were the 
Moravians, and those who settled in 
America brought the custom of the 
crib with them. But as this is one 
of the oldest of the Christmas cus- 
toms of most European countries, no 
one group can claim its introduc- 
tion to America. 

Christmas Day has been a great 
feast day since the fifth century, and 
over the years each country has de- 
veloped its own Christmas dinner 
traditions. The early English Christ- 
mas feast of boar’s head, salmon, 
venison, mutton, fatted calf, kid, 
goose, duck, capon, plum pudding, 
pies, custards, cakes and ale, mead, 
wine, cider, and wassail fell victim 
of the Puritans’ wrath—and small 
wonder! If any celebration in Eng- 
land resembled the Roman Saturn- 
alia, it was the baronial Christmas 
feast. A large bird was the standard 
fare of the common people at Christ- 
mas, and it is from the English 
commoners that we derive our tradi- 
tional Christmas meal. 

The European custom of welcom- 
ing Christmas with carols was early 
introduced in America. Each group 
of immigrants, except the Puritans, 
brought its own carols with it and 
its own carol traditions. Although 
caroling was first forbidden in Mas- 
sachusetts, when the observance of 
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Christmas became general, the resj- 
dents of Beacon Hill homes placed 
candles in their front windows on 
Christmas Eve as an invitation to 
strolling carolers to sing and receive 
some sort of reward. 

Lowell Mason of Medfield, Mass., 
composed the music for “Joy to the 
World! The Lord is Come” from 
tunes in Handle’s Messiah. Edmund 
Sears, a Unitarian minister of Wes. 
ton, Mass., wrote “It Came upon a 
Midnight Clear.” Phillip Brooks, 
formerly rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Boston, wrote “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” Our present 
version of “Angels We Have Heard 
On High,” a translation of a 16th 
century Flemish hymn, was written 
by Earl Marlatt, Dean of the School 
of Theology at Boston University, in 
1937. After two hundred years of 
anti-Christmas tradition, Massachu- 
setts not only joined the rest of 
America in celebrating Christmas 
but gave us some of our best known 
carols. 

Boston gets credit, too, for Christ- 
mas cards, first introduced here in 
the late 1870’s by an English firm. 
The imported cards were so popular 
that L. Prang and Company of Bos- 
ton entered the field in 1880, offer- 
ing prizes amounting to $2000 for 
the best designs. The popularity of 
the cards spread from Boston to 
other cities, and soon the demand 
for them was so great that shopkeep- 
ers filled their windows with them 
many weeks before Christmas, per- 
haps starting the “rushing” of the 
Christmas season which we hear so 
much of today. 

In this century we have added 
electric lights and community Christ- 
mas trees, special decorations in our 
business districts, neighborhood 
home decorating contests, and an 
even greater emphasis upon giving 
to the needy. In 350 years all we 
have lost is the Yule Log, for modern 
fireplaces, more decorative than func- 
tional, seldom accommodate logs of 
more than thirty inches. 

And so we have our traditions 
from many lands. We trim our trees, 
hang up stockings for Santa Claus 
to fill, decorate our homes and 
churches, take part in Nativity plays 
and pageants, attend church services, 
feast on Christmas turkey, exchange 
cards and gifts, and sing carols an- 
nouncing the birth of the Savior. 
There is no Christmas like it any- 
where else in the world. Home and 
family and a thousand traditions 
make Christmas in America the day 
of days on which we declare the 
universal brotherhood of “Peace on 
earth, good will towards men.” 
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The Foresters of the World Bring you... 


“THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH 
WORLD FORESTRY CONGRESS” 


THE LATEST IN WORLD FORESTRY 


ONE-THIRD of the earth’s land surface is in 
forest. In the fall of 1960; two thousand men and 
women responsible for the protection, manage- 
ment, and use of this vast resource came from 71 
nations to Seattle, Washington for the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress. In almost two million 
carefully chosen words, 449 of the world’s most 
esteemed foresters presented technical papers 
which have been compiled into the three-volume 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH WORLD FOR- 
ESTRY CONGRESS. 

This is the most comprehensive compilation of 
world forestry knowledge in existence. Three 
giant volumes: totaling 1,800 pages. Each paper 
published in full in either English, French; or 
Spanish with summaries in the other two lan- 
guages—1,386 pages in English, 234 in French 
and 180 in Spanish. 

These books, covering every major field of for- 
estry, will be an invaluable addition to personal, 
public, industrial, business and _ institutional 
libraries. 


PRINTED IN LIMITED QUANTITY 
Order Your Set Today 








Proceedings, Fifth World Forestry Congress 
c/o U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C., U.S.A. 
Please send me___..__. set(s), postage prepaid, at 
$25.00 (U.S.*) per set of “Proceedings of the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress.” Remittance is enclosed. 
Name. 
SESE Seer cae ee ee 
ae ee _ a ee eee 
* Remittance to be made in full in U. S. dollars only, 
payable to 

TREASURER, FIFTH WORLD FORESTRY 

CONGRESS 








The Proceedings can be purchased through advance 
orders only, placed prior to January 1962 with delivery 
later in the year. 
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POST HOLE + TREE PLANTING 





9”—$117.50 : 
12”—$122.00 Rugged plow-steel viaces dig in 
“—— anywhere — rocks, clay, sand or 
18”—$132.00 mud, Heavy steel gears. Backed by 
24”’—$142.00 replacement guarantee. Simple to 
F.0.B. EUGENE mount on tractor power take-off. 


Dealers Wanted 


REAR’S MFG. CO., INC. 
755 RIVER AVENUE EUGENE, OREGON 


Rear’s——the last word in farm equipment. 











8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 






Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


RENO WN ED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 


THE 














NICHOLS COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
An Investment in Education 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 
Degree Granted. 

Also, Associate (two-year) Degree in 
FORESTRY CONSERVATION 
AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
combined with courses in business admin- 
istration. The Academic program is con- 
ducted on the Nichols’ campus, with 8 
weeks of summer field work at the 1500- 
acre Daniels Forest in Rutland, Mass. 
For information write: 

James L. Conrad, Jr., Dir. of Adm. 
Nichols College Dudley 21, Mass. 




















"STUDENTS — FIELD MEN 
LANDOWNERS. 


PREPARE FOR.... 
Your career, your advancement, 
or better management of 

your land through our approved 
home-study field courses. 


b- FOR ESTRY * WILDLIFE + SOIL CONSERVATION 







OSS 


NATIONAL’® SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION 


WOLF SPRINGS FOREST MINONG, WISC. 





Catches more! 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. akes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 
booklet. on_trappine secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 
HAVAHART, 155-D Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name. 
Address 


Easy to 














Forestry Research 
(From page 35) 


contain EACH of the outbreaks. 
Results? Only a few thousand feet 
of valuable timber were lost. 

Some of the questions raised are 
unanswered as yet. Four years ago 
a USDA Forest Service publication 
noted, “Continued planting and nat- 
ural regeneration of slash pine will 
tend in time to establish a pure slash 
pine forest in all the flatlands of 
northern Florida and southeastern 
Georgia—except for pond areas. A 
certain danger is inherent in such 
a trend: pure forests may be more 
vulnerable to disease and insect epi- 
demics than are mixed forests.” 

Is it so? No one knows for sure 
but the phrase ‘may be more vulner- 
able” has sent at least half-a-dozen 
laboratories into exhaustive research 
on the subject. 

Then, too, some of the discoveries 
have not found immediate commer- 
cial application. North Carolina 
State College’s Wood Products Lab- 
oratory work continues into the ex- 
ploration of nuclear emission on va- 
rious woods. Early results suggest 
that some day a new and useful in- 
strument may evolve to serve the 
lumber industry. Place a piece of 
wood under nuclear bombardment 
and the operator could read density 
and moisture content directly off a 
calibrated scale. It isn’t a reality yet 
but the laboratory at least holds the 
promise of such a machine. 

This same laboratory, incidental- 
ly, has already discovered a more 
practical method of determining 
moisture content in wood. For years 
kiln operators had to take actual 
samples at various stages during the 
drying process to check moisture. 
But scientists have found a way to 
make continuous readings during the 
drying stage. Using the results of 
experiments which indicated that 
the electrical resistance of wood va- 
ries according to its moisture con- 
tent and temperature, they have de- 
vised a special needle to act as a 
measuring probe. Since the temper- 
ature is known, the moisture content 
is easily calculated. The new meth- 
od saves time and effort—two fac- 
tors which are directly equated into 
money savings. 

Several universities are exploring 
the subject of forest genetics — the 
cross-breeding of species and the “‘im- 
provement” of others. No one knows 
where the experiments will lead but 
hard-headed businessmen perk up 











SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED 
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FIGHT TB WITH 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Answer Your Christmas 
Seal Letter Today 

















HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


———— “ 

There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
ee ae cineca to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the purt- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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their cars at the occasional hint. A 
preliminary report from the labora- 
tory states, “Fiber lengths appear 
especially susceptible to genetic ma- 
nipulation.” Naturally the chemical 
and pulp industries are interested. 


Sometimes the projects are long 
range. A case in point is the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Long a leader in 
research into fire, disease, and insect 
protection, this laboratory recently 
set aside a number of measured sites 
for “continuing study.” Each tree 
on the “test” squares is carefully 
mapped. Species, size, health, and 
age are meticulously noted. Some- 
day these areas will provide useful 
data on plantation management, 
possible yields and growth rate. The 
scientists will also know more about 
species suitability and management 
costs than they do now. 


Such examples—even if taken from 
just the southern region—are almost 
endless. At the University of Ala- 
bama scientists have found a way to 
convert tall oil—a heretofore waste 
by-product of the pulp industry— 
into “sweet” turpentine for use in 
paints and plastics. Increased pine 
seedlings have resulted from the ap- 
plication of studies at the Louisiana 
State University. The effects of 
atomic radiation on forest growth is 
under study by the biology depart- 
ment of Georgia’s Emory University. 
In North Carolina they are studying 
adhesives and laminating techniques. 

The maximum utilization of ALL 
our forest resources is the key behind 
each of these programs. What is to- 
day’s useless tree becomes a raw ma- 
terial for an entirely new industry 
tomorrow. And _ with laboratory- 
suggested methods of management, 
these natural resources increase— 
rather than decrease—with use. 

The state of Florida is plagued 
with such a “waste” tree. Scrub oak 
forests cover much of the state and 
the sturdy little trees often crowd out 
stands of slash pine. The abundance 
of scrub oak was considered a waste 
until researchers at the University- 
operated, industry-supported Pulp & 


— Laboratory tackled the prob- 
em. 





_ The verdict came quickly. Here 
is how to convert the tree into a raw 
material for synthetic fiber factories, 
said the report. Use scrub oak for 
boxwood; here is how, said another 
report. Most significant, however, 
was the discovery showing that scrub 
oak makes excellent book paper. 


The concluding comments on 








these studies are revealing. ‘There 
is enough scrub oak in Florida,” says 
the survey, “to support in perpetuity 
five paper mills turning out 500 tons 
each day . . . enough pulp for syn- 
thetic fibers could be turned out to 
supply half of the present demand 
without diminishing the supply of 
scrub oak.” All this from what was, 
until recently, considered a tree with 
no commercial value. 

Industry now recognizes the im- 
portance of guarding our nation’s 
forests and commercial utilization is 
in no way incompatible with conser- 
vation aims. The forests are our 
ONLY renewable natural resources 
and any technique that helps pre- 
serve, renew, or utilize these trees is 
in the best interests of the country. 

The late Dr. Charles H. Herty, an 
earlier pioneer in southern pulp con- 
version, was quoted in Jonathan 
Daniels’ book, “The Forest Is the 
Future,” as saying, “The self-interest 
of landowners will provide greater 
protection than a whole book of 
laws, or an army of forest wardens. 
Education, not regulation, is the way 
to the protection of the remaining 
forest resources of the south.” 

Dr. Herty’s words apply equally 
well to all parts of the country. “Ed- 
ucation” is based on knowledge— 
knowledge that often comes from 
basic research. By pointing out the 
self-interest advantages of proper 
forestry techniques, these research 
projects play a vital part in assuring 
that the lasting beauty and aesthetic 
values of our forests will remain for 
all time. 











pantie? MEYLAN saw 


CUTS PRUNING TIME UP TO 25% 
The M-414 is especially designed 
for pruning lower branches on 
pine and spruce. It enables a 
man of average height to prune 
9% ft. above ground without a 
ladder, saving up to 25 per cent 
in time. Curved 16-in. blade 
made of special grade heavy 
tool steel with 7 teeth per inch. 
Specially tapered 36-in. handle 
lessens fatigue. 


M-414, 16” blade, $12.00 
M-414, 18” blade, $12.50 
Delivered in U.S.A. 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 






for treating all 
pruning wounds. fF 
1 Pure Egyptian 
black asphalt 
base protects 
against fungi. 
Will not crack, 
blister or freeze 





One 1-gal. can $5.50 
Six I-gal. cans, $3.50 per gal 
Two 5-gal. drums, $10.00 per drum 
One 5-gal. drum, $15.00. 
Prices delivered U.S.A. No C.O.D.’s Please 


Write for new catalog showing all Bartlett tools 
and supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 














SILVA COMPASS 


Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; many 
other features. Write for free 

literature and instructions. 













SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
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FOREST FIRES! 


SPONSORED, IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


. » Quaker G Aunt Jemima Corn Meal & Grits 
Quaker and Mother’s Oats... Aunt Jemima Mixes... Ken-L-Products ... Puss "N Boots Pet Foods 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice G Muffets . 
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dividual name or that of your company. 











$100 MILLION ANNUALLY SPENT ON FOREST 
FIRE PROTECTION AND CONTROL! YOU CAN 
HELP COMBAT THIS RED MENACE! 
Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless 


smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- 


This striking red, yellow and black design vivid- 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each time 
one of these matches is used the user is re- 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded too 
of you, your company and your product, because 
your message appears on each matchbook. 





The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished 
in true-to-life colors. And regardless of your 
business—whether you are a butcher, a baker 
or a candlestick maker—your imprint on each 
book builds lasting goodwill. The modest cost 
makes their use a sound advertising value. 





The green and white Keep Green design offers 
in addition to your own imprint, the extra bene- 
fit of the Keep Green slogan on the back with 
the name of your state. There is no extra charge 
for the additional imprint which is available only 
on this design. 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


spe ec cases of Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
Smokey ...._.... ae Keep Green _............ 





Check these Facts: 
PRICE LIST 
£ 
There are 2,500 matchbooks Red Malone 
in each case—50 cartons of 
50 books each. All prices = 





are for the same design, same 


imprint to one address Trans- (Please Priat) 





portation prepaid on orders 


Imprint for back of Keep Green Design only should read: 











KEEP Green 
for four or more cases. Allow : 
thirty days for delivery. in - C) 6 Us CL) Check Enclosed 
1 case $ 27.00 _— 
3 cases a Street Zone 
cases ‘ : 
10 cases 190.00 | ory State 12-61 
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Old Fashioned Christmas Decorations 
(From page 15) 


as high as from retail ventures but 
large amounts of greens can be sold 
in this way in a short space of time 
with fewer workers and less inven- 
tory in supplies. 

Nurserymen in the above situa- 
tions will be interested in the Ever- 
green Roping Machine developed by 
the House of Evergreens, 444 Mar- 
ion Avenue, Pontiac, Michigan, 
which helps overcome the high price 
of labor and produces a higher qual- 
ity roping than that of the old fash- 
ioned hand method. This machine 
is designed to use single or mixed 
greens—cedar, pine, spruce, lycopo- 
dium, laurel and holly—of any size 
or thickness. It produces thick, 
bushy, uniform roping at rates of 
from 80 to 360 feet per hour with 
one operator. Binder twine or wire 
is used for the core and 25 gauge 
wire securely fastens each branch so 
tightly that it cannot be pulled 
loose. The finished roping is auto- 
matically measured and coiled, ready 
for either shipping or storage. The 
machine operates on ordinary house- 
hold current. A_ special wreath- 
making attachment is available at a 
nominal cost. 


Selling and Promotion 


Since most holiday garlands for 
commercial purposes are used in con- 
nection with colored lights, the pro- 
motion departments of these com- 
panies can give leads as to whom the 
nurseryman should contact as a pos- 
sible market for Christmas greens. 

The industrial landscaping pro- 
motional program of the American 
Association of Nurserymen has pro- 
vided excellent contacts with factory 
public relations men and other com- 
pany personnel. This presents an ex- 
cellent approach for discussions on 
decorating the buildings and offices 
and providing arrangements, corsages 
or small gift boxes of greens, berries 
and cones for the office party. Be 
sure to have some decorating ideas 
and estimated costs in advance; and 
as an afterthought, don’t overlook 
the possibility of decorating the com- 
pany’s washrooms. If the concern 
sends out Christmas gifts to_ its 
friends and customers, cite the ad- 
vantages of boxes of greens as sym- 
bolic of the spirit of the holiday sea- 
son. Have some sample boxes to 
show and some roughed-out ideas of 
Christmas greetings that their pub- 
lic relations or advertising staff can 


polish up to accompany the gifts. 
Suggest using their own boxes if 
these are suitable. 


Pre-holiday, Christmas decoration 
parties are surprisingly little known 
but are extremely popular wherever 
held. Here the host provides the 
greens while the guests bring bows, 
bells and their own favored orna- 
ments. The evening is spent most in- 
formally in making decorations and 
good-naturedly vying with one an- 
other to see who can make the most 
attractive, novel or interesting pieces. 
The promotion of “Party Packs” for 
these affairs offers a good opportunity 
for disposing of large quantities of 
greens with a minimum of fancy 
packaging and delivery problems. 


Not to be overlooked, too, is the 
holiday make-it-yourself party and 
“Party Pack’ idea for civic, service, 
professional, school, church, garden 
and other clubs whose officers are 
searching for something different 
and worthwhile in the way of Christ- 
mas meetings. Nurserymen and gar- 
den centers should investigate the 
loan or rental of their facilities for 
such affairs. These need not be elab- 
orate as long as there is ample room 
to work, the building warm and 
clean, the washrooms satisfactory, 
and the guests have some under- 
standing of the arrangements under 
which the party is to be held. There 
are many ways in which these affairs 








PANAMA 


B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 


Tree Injectors 
Pressure Type 


Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 


Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 

Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Hand Seeder 
For Direct Seeding 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 


Meadow Lane 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 























MORA 


TREEFEED PELLETS 


for 


Greater Production 











FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PINE SEED 
© Loblolly 
e Slash 
® Longleaf 
e Shortleaf 


in wholesale quantities for Direct Seeding 





TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD REPELLENT ON REQUEST 








BALDWIN, GEORGIA 


SOUTHERN SEED COMPANY 


“Dependable Source of Southern Pine Seed for cver Twenty Years.” 


PHONE 778-4542 
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TREE-JECT 





Kills Trees of No Value 
Newest Method of Injection 
AUTOMATIC INJECTION <Q e FAST 
wo 
e EFFICIENT 
e@ EFFECTIVE 
$28 Delivered 
Write for Literature 


TREE-JECT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 396 Waycross, Georgia 








3-INCH CUTTING 
BLADE 











American Arborvitae, Balsam 

ir, Colorado Blue Spruee, 
Douglas Fir, § ‘ine, 
Norway Spruee, White Spruee, 
ete. Free Folder lists eom- 
plete selection of guaranteed 
to live evergreens at reason- 
able prices. Write today. 


THE 
BEST 


EVERGREENS 


COME FROM 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Company 


Dept. AF-121 
Fryeburg, Maine 








Free CATALOG 


Includes wholesale listings and 
many valuable specials. Evergreen 
Seedlings and Transplants, Hard- 
woods, Fruit, Flowering, Orna- 
mental and Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Rhododendron, Azaleas. Also val- 
vable information on planting and 
guide for Christmas Tree growers. 





“NOW OVER 35 a} 


RRS SD id0h) pox 27-L Lucicuce ace 








SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Pines, Spruces, Pirs, Hemlocks, eto. 
Write for price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 








FORESTERS RELY ON US 
_ Experience, best seedlings, 
counsel — all available to 
you too. Write A. F. Van 
for new catalog. 
VANS PINES 
West Olive, Mich. 
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E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














might be promoted, and where the 
nurseryman or garden center oper- 
ator can provide fairly comfortable 
facilities they are likely to find them- 
selves booked almost completely dur- 
ing the pre-holiday season. 
Nurserymen and garden center op- 
erators might consider cooperating 
with one or more garden clubs in 
sponsoring a Christmas decorations 
party to raise funds for a civic proj- 
ect. For some parties it will be neces- 
sary to have someone with some ex- 
perience to get the affair successfully 
started by showing how and what can 
be done. Such affairs are highly pop- 
ular in many areas and can well be- 
come annual events. Include con- 
venient-to-handle boxes or bags of 
greens in the admission price or for 
sale to those who are present. Be 
sure to inform the speaker of these 
arrangements in advance. 


Nurserymen should be ever alert 
to any and every way in selling what 
greens are available and ever quick 
to tie-in with any practical promo- 
tion plans which appear worthwhile. 
A good example of this is the cur- 
rent, nationwide advertising cam- 
paign of Oasis, by the V. L. Smithers 
Manufacturing Company, Kent, 
Ohio. Oasis is a plastic foamlike sub- 
stance which, when saturated with 
water, serves as a holder for flowers, 
greens and accessories in addition to 
supplying the moisture necessary to 
keep the materials fresh and fragrant 
during the holiday season. Two 
styles of handy inexpensive packages 
of Oasis are being offered, each with 
a colorful folder giving holiday hints 
and twelve excellent ideas for Christ- 
mas decorations. This is a tailor- 
made item for the nurseryman since 
the holiday arrangements described 
and sketched in Oasis’ accompanying 
folder call for a varied assortment 
of short berried branches and ever- 
green twigs. These are the types 
most often obtained from prunings 
and the shaping-up of nursery plants 
and not generally available on the 
open market. A counter display of 
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Oasis, plus some made-up pieces as 
outlined in the folder, should prove 
helpful in moving boxes of assorted 
greens, cones and berried branches 
on a “make-it-yourself” basis. An 
attractively-packaged combination of 
the above might be the new and 
novel idea that is being hunted by 
people who send out Christmas gifts 
in volume each year to their friends 
and customers. 

A few words of caution: do not 
sell to more than one organization 
in any one area where they would be 
competing with one another; do not 
oversell—one, or at the most two 
boxes for each member of a group 
is enough until they discover their 
market potential. 

Milk, bread, and egg peddlers and 
other concerns with house-to-house 
deliveries are potential buyers of 
small quantities of short, colorful 
greens. A sprig of holly, for example, 
attached to an inexpensive greetings, 
fastened to a quart of milk and de- 
livered at the doorstep a day or so 
before Christmas is a good-will build- 
er of the first order. One of my for- 
mer students whose family raised 
poultry always fastened a sprig of 
holly across the breast of their tur- 
keys for sale on the Washington, 
1). C., farmers’ market. They noted 
that their turkeys always outsold 
those of their competitors. 

Wholesale nurserymen with large 
supplies of cull trees and prunings 
and with no interest whatever in en- 
tering the Christmas decoration field 
might well consider having their re- 
tailers or salesmen deliver a heaping 
clothes basket of mixed greens deco- 
rated with colorful red bows. An 
accompanying Christmas message 
might say, “Use these as you see fit: 
sell them or place them where your 
customers can help themselves.” We 
once had the pleasurable experience 
of presenting such a basket of holly 
to the wife of a former President of 
the United States at a Christmas 
meeting in Washington. In the words 
of a writer present who later edi- 
torialized in a leading monthly maga- 
zine, “Her eyes lit up like the Na- 
tional Christmas Tree right in the 
middle of July.” 


Idea Catalog 

Anyone with serious intentions of 
entering this field will find a scrap- 
book of his own making of inestl- 
mable help. This will include mag: 
azine, newspaper and catalogue clip- 
pings and sketches plus notes of his 
own ideas and those gathered from 
other sources. For ready reference 
and convenience to himself and spe- 
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cial customers these should be ar- 
ranged : ccording to some sort of sys- 
tem. Titles would include wreaths, 
swags and sprays, garlands and 
ropings, wall ornaments, hanging 
ornaments, candle boards, creches, 
centerpieces, chandeliers, candela- 
bra, fireplaces, boutonniers and 
treatments for windows, doors, table 
trees, hallways, bannisters, cocktail 
tables, pianos and outdoor lamp 
posts. Hanging ornaments can be 
further divided into bird cages, kiss- 
ing rings, mobiles, wall lamps and 
bird feeders. Doorways and windows 
can likewise be further classified ac- 
cording to their type and whether 
for indoor or outdoor use. Arrange- 
ments for lobbies and foyers of ho- 
tels, motels, apartments, hospitals 
and offices should be included. Provi- 
sion, too, should be made for a cate- 
gorization of centerpieces for office 
parties, luncheons, dinners, open 
house, tree-trimming, caroling and 
other special Christmas parties or 
affairs. These ideas will be invalu- 
able in helping customers select dec- 
orations. A collection of Christmas 
arrangement books, bulletins and ad- 
vertising circulars will be likewise 
useful. 

Sources of ideas for Christmas dec- 
orations in addition to those from 
magazines and news clippings are 
many and varied. In some localities 
the YMCA, the YWCA, city recrea- 
tion departments and public school 
education groups provide free or 
low cost courses in the fundamentals 
of holiday arrangements. Local gar- 
den clubs most everywhere have 
demonstration meetings, workshops 
and Christmas greens shows where 
useful tips and tricks might be 
learned. Often, one or more clubs 
may team up to sponsor a special 
meeting where some outstanding 
holiday arranger is featured. Store 
and shop windows — while mostly 
dealing with artificial materials—dis- 
play many unusual decorations 
which can be somewhat duplicated 
using fresh greens. Christmas _ba- 
zaars, catalogues of florist supply 
houses and specialty salesmen are 
other good sources of inspiration. In 
some areas florists associations spon- 
sor special afternoon or evening de- 
sign schools where several of their 
members simultaneously create holi- 
day decorations of all possible styles. 
In some areas, too, wholesalers stage 
open houses featuring new Christ- 
mas merchandise and fresh ideas for 
basic decorations. 


An Old Fashioned Christmas 


I vividly recall last year when my 


Girl Scout daughters proudly brought 
home their troops’ Christmas proj- 
ects of kissing rings of plastic holly 
and mistletoe and a wreath fashioned 
largely from crepe paper. Especially 
irritating was the fact that I am a 
forester and for many years have pro- 
moted the use of greens for holiday 
decorations. 

My sentiments for a return to cele- 
brating the old-fashioned Christmas 
which was heralded and marked by 
fresh greens decorations instead of 
synthetic products, perhaps, can be 
best summed up by quoting the cap- 
tion that accompanied a Christmas 
advertisement of the Weyerhaeuser 
Company last year, depicting Christ- 
mas in the forest: 

“Graceful little trees, fragrant 
boughs and green garlands again 
have been brought from the forests 
to adorn the hearths of people in 
many lands during this, the Holiday 
season. And as a man now soberly 
reflects upon the true meaning of 
life, each of these symbols imparts 
to his soul something of the serenity 
and beauty of the woodlands. This 
is as it should be. For in the cathe- 
dral quiet of a forest, young or old, 
the message the angels brought to the 


shepherds still rings out clearly 


across the centuries—Peace on Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men.” 
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Feature Photo of the Month 





Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


~ 


Photo by Fred Beane, Manchester Union-Leader 
THE BEGGING DOG—This unusual stump that closely resembles a dog, and 
even has the bark, was discovered by Henry |. Baldwin, of the Fox State Forest 
in New Hampshire. AFA board member James J. Storrow, of Marble Head, 
Massachusetts shown above was so intrigued by the dog-stump on a recent 
forestry trip to New Hampshire that he thought it should be reproduced in 
American Forests. We agree. As chairman of AFA’s Finance Committee, Mr. 
Storrow spearheaded the association's employee retirement plan and other im- 
provements that have helped to make AFA a more pleasant place in which to 
live and work. Assisting him were the late Katharine Jackson Lee, of Peter- 
borough, N. H., and Albert Ernest who died at his home in Jacksonville, Fla. on 
November 28. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the price of books on forestry, 
and related subjects. We offer a partial listing and you may order others on the same subjects, whether 




















































































































listed or not. 
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LOOK AT THIS ACCOMPLISHMENT !:! 
Photos Tell the Story of Controlled Backfiring 


C.A.1. photo C.A.1. photo 

A 72-inch Fog Tower generated DRY AIRSTREAMS to backfire within 10 minutes the above 25 x 300 (approximate) foot strip on a 
steep slope during the Kelsey Fire the night of September 4, 1961 near Placerville, California. Note the perfect control with NO lateral 
spread. Leaves and twigs within inches of the burned strip were not singed or burned. Of equal importance is the fact that, while the 
fire generated 30 to 40 foot flames as it traveled, there was no clam shell, no swirling and, the controlled airstreams eliminated sparks, 
embers, and flying brands as per our claims. Fuel consisted of Chamise in light and heavy mass. Note the slight “dog-leg” to the left 
caused by prevailing cross-winds, yet, the width of the burned strip was not affected. Officials who have seen these photos stated that it 
would not require much thinking on the part of anyone experienced in fighting watershed, forest and grass fires to realize at once the 
value and urgent need for apparatus capable of accomplishing such a feat, in addition to being able to disperse water and or retardants 
hundreds of feet through cross and head winds. The 72-inch are available and low priced. ORDER NOW to assure delivery before next 
fire season in your area. For photos of the 72 see Oct. issue of American Forests and Sept. issue of Firemen. 


AVAILABLE IN FOUR SIZES: 18”, 24”, 36”, and 72” 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER — GOOD UNTIL JANUARY 1962 


The 18” at only $199.95. (see our regular scheduled price below) Latch on to this tremendous savings. Increase your slash burning 
period—Dispose of that FLASH fuel even while its wet. When the 18” operated on the Watasch Range there was still snow in some 
places and, it rained, snowed and sleeted at different times throughout the day, during that demonstration. 


CONTROLLED AIRSTREAMS FOG AND AIR UNITS HAVE BEEN TESTED BY THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE FOR OPERA- 
TION AGAINST FIRE, in our national forests. (Equipment Development Center, Arcadia) 


And when not burning slash, or prescribed burns, use the 18” as needed to ventilate buildings during structure fires. 


Prime mover 242 hp Clinton with 250 Ib. 
torque heavy duty IMPULSE STARTER. No ropes 
to pull. Duct made of tough fibre glass. Can’t 
break or wear out. 

ORDER TODAY 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


Dealers welcome. 


18” sells at $264.82 
24” sells at $347.70 
36” sells at $461.50 
72” price on request 


or they may be leased 


18” disposing of slash on the Watasch Range 


All U.S. Forest Service Photos: ‘‘No responsibility of any nature is assumed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture or Forest Service for the use of 
these photographs for any advertising purpose; also these official photographs 
are furnished with the understanding that it will not be used in any way 
that will imply recommendation by the U.S.D.A. of any commercial product.” 


Made under Pat. No. 2,891,624. Other Pats. Pend. Brochures and list of accomplishments available. Manufacturers representatives needed. 


1734 W. El Segunda Blvd. 
C. f Led A; f Gardena, California 
ontrotle urstreams, Inc. FAculty 1-2258 














